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Pay AWA? [ WONDERED 
LAST WEEK WHY THE 
MATRON TOOK THE — 











Sw EISN’T THAT INMATE 
IN THE CORNER 






























MORE MONEY 
COMING, EH ? 
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WHILE ATTENTION (‘6 ON GERTIE — THE 
MATRON AND THE PRISONER ENGAGE 
IN HUSHED Bait 
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HER HANDS’ 
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a PLAVING BALL 
WITH 'EM TO BREAK 


, MY FATHER DIED OF 4 OFFICE AT 
THE DOPE HABIT , MIONIGHT 
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WE'LL TAKE HER TO THE 
PUMP HOUSE . SHE HAS 
A KEY BECAUSE SHE 

2 4\ POLIGHES THE BRASS 

bk on. THERE EVERV DAY 





















/ THE ENGINEER WON'T COME } =.= 
IN HERE TILL TEN IN THE /° 

MORNING THEY'LL THINK 
mi iT WAS AN ACCIDENT 














I EVEN BROUGHT 
N OF POLISH) YOU FELL OVER 
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- “ RIGHT NOW I THINK 
y ceRTIE TALKED ‘TOO Loud |) 
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THE SITUATION 


PARTNERS OR YOU 
WON'T BE IN SHAPE!” 


is DESPERATE. 
CHAMP F7—-THE. BIG FIGHT !S TOMORROW 
NIGHT AND YOu AIN’T*HAD A SPARRIN 
PARTNER IN THE RING WITH YOU FOR 
A WEEK 7/-AFTER THE WAY YOU MUTILATED 
THE. LAST DOZEN —NO ONE ELSE’D TAKE 
A CHANCE. WITH YOU FOR ANY MONEY/— 
YOU'VE GOTTA HAVE SOME SPARRING 
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EF SPARRIN’ 

PARTNERS MEANS 
FOLKS WHO'LL FIGHT 
WIF YO! — AH KNOWS 
WHAR YO! KIN FIND 
LOTS OF ‘EM, SUH SF 














































BUT —WHAT’LL 
GET ‘EM 

MAD ENOUGH 
TO FIGHT P 











FACK THET 
WE. IS ALIVE. 
WAIT AN’ 


MERELY TH’ 
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YOU KNO\W PEOPLE. 

IGNORANT ENOUGH 

TO TRADE PUNCHE 
WITH HIM? -?-?- 


GO AHEAD, 
CHAMP.” 
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MONTH IN TH’ 


if WERE VURRY 
SUCCESSFUL F/-YO' FRIEND 
FOLIND PLENTY O’ SPARRIN’ 
PARTNERS. HE’LL. BE 
AWRIGHT AFTER ‘BOUT A 


















YASSUH J7-ALL TH’ 
REALLY STRONG 
ONES, IN FACT. 
BUT AH JEST 

FIT ‘EM OFFS” 















You 
GREATEST FIGHTER 
SerMichism’ yf TeeSeck 
MAKE }1] WEAK AN’ HELPLESS-— 


MILLIONS —LIKE YO" FRIEND, 
Picts 


MILLIONS WITH 
ME ARRANGING 
YOUR FiGHTs/”” } 
















WOW.7-TH! CHAMP SURE 

KS GETTIN’ PLENTY & 
SPARRIN’ 27— OH, HE’ 

BE. IN GREAT SHA 
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E THE ) NS THANK YO’. 
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CHAMP/ON 
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T H F THE TERRELLS ARE COMING TO) 
DINNER TONIGHT-1 WANT THEM 
To SEE OUR NEw) DINING— 


FLOP ae 
FAMILY |7. 
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| MUST WARN EUNICE TO 6E 
KAREFUL WHILE SERUING, $0'5 
NOT To RUIN THAT RUG 
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CONICE-WHEN You FRE SERVING 
TONIGHT 1 WANT YOU To 
CAREPOL THAT You Do! 
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ST SPILL 
YTHING 
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GOU CAN RELY ON ME, 
MAM—-1 DONT TALK 
| MUCH ' 
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Soviet Troops Gain 
Ground In Furious 
East Prussia Fight 





Russians Using New-Type 
Fighter Bomber Against 
Nazi Counterblows 


By The United Press 
MOSCOW, March 3 (UP) — The 
East Prussia battle of annihilation 
raged unabated today as the Rus- 
sians gained ground southwest of 
Koenigsberg and repelled upwards 
of 16 fierce Nazi counterattacks 
elsewhere along the front. 
At the same time the Russians 
sprang @ surprise on the Germans 
and hurled an armada of new "Yak- 
ovlev” combination fighter-bombers 
—the sturdiest and fastest Soviet 
machines—into the battle. 
Military observers in Moscow ex- 
pected this might accelerate a 
speedy decision in East Prussia. 

Marshal George Zhukov reported 
new advances west of Neustettin 
as his troops methodically slashed 
their way to the Baltic with the 
objective of isolating northern 
Pomerania. 

Zhukov’s sector on the middle 
Oder as well as Marshal Ivan 
Koniev’s assault on the Neisse Line 
did not yield any official news to- 
day. 

Nevertheless, unofficial reports 
said the fury of the battle continued 
unabated. 

Marshal Konstantin Rokossov- 
sky's 2nd White Russian Army 
cleared more than one-half of the 
beleaguered Vistula :."bastion of 
Graudenz and Koniev widened his 
penetration in southern Breslau. 

(A German Transocean news 
agency dispatch said the Russians 
had reached the Stargard-Koeslin 
highway.) 

Other dispatches said that in 
some places the Baltic coast line 
was already under the fire of 
Rokossovsky’s artillery. 

German military commentator 
Ernst von Hammer reported the So- 
viet onslaught in the direction of 
Stettin had been repelled in hard 
fighting. 

The battle in the breach area 
southeast of Koeslin, he said, con- 
tinues by day and night with ex- 
treme fierceness. Nevertheless, the 
Situation has not appreciably 
changed in the past 48 hours. 

Both sides were attempting to 





I 


Gen. Millard F. Harmon, the square- 
jawed B-29 pioneer who commanded 
Strategic Air Forces in the Pacific, 
has been lost in 
somewhere in the Far East. 


sued today without elaboration. 


the 57-year-old West Pointer came 
at an hour when the tempo of Pa- 
cific war was steadily mounting 
and long-range bombers regularly 
ranged over Japanese soil to provide 
explosive confirmation of Lt. Gen. 
Harmon’s prophesy that "we can 
hit where and when we choose.” 


command ground forces—he took 
over aS commanding general of all 
U. S. Army forces in the ‘South 
Pacific and Guadalcanal in Feb- 
ruary, 
bright military record goes back to 
the Mexican border skirmishes of 
1916-17 and the first World War. 
At that time he was an infantry- 
man. 


the peacetime years, General Har- 
manding General of the 4th Inter- 
c 
Chief of Air Staff. 


was named to head the AAF in the 
Pacific Ocean areas. Four months 


MISSING 








LT. GEN. MILLARD F, HARMON 


Gen. Harmon Losf 
In Plane Accident 


WASHINGTON, March 3 — Lt. 
@ plane crash 
That bare announcement was is- 
The end of the fighting trail for 


One of the few AAF officers to 


1943 — Lt. Gen. Harmon’s 


Turning his eyes skyward during 
mon served successively as Com- 
eptor Command and as wartime 


It was in August, 1944, that he 


attack each other’s flanks and vio- 


lent hand to hand fighting was 


going on. 

Von Hammer said Soviet attempts 
to widen the breach with fresh 
forces were fruitless "except for a 
few local breaches.” 


later came an appointment as 
Deputy Commander of General H. 
H. Arnold’s 20th Air Force. "This 
marks the true beginning of a new 
phase of the air war against Japan,” 
Lt. Gen. Harmon said at that time. 





His words proved true but his life 
was one price of success. 





President Covers Jones, 
Treaties In Press Confab 





By Army News Service 


WASHINGTON, March 3—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt held his first press 
conference since his return from 
the Crimea, through a chatty dis- 
cussion yesterday of domestic and 
international problems, the Asso- 
ciated Press reported. 

Whipping back and forth from 
one subject to the next, Roosevelt 
made it clear that the former Com- 
merce Secretary, Jesse Jones, is out 
So far as a major Administration job 
80es; said that treaties implement- 
ing Allied plans for the war’s end 
will be dropping into the Senate 
like clock work from now on; 
turned aside the question of what 
former Democratic National Chair- 
man, Edward J. Flynn, is doing in 
Russia for the Administration, and 
a left unanswered reports that 
twat Sought to better relations be- 
= ti the Kremlin and the Vati- 
orea dismissed Jesse Jones, 

wee and laced in 
the Cabinet ty ‘leney ‘A’ Wallace. 





by telling the reporters that the 


Texan will not remain Federal 
Loan Administrator. 

(Jones announced at the time he 
was removed that he was turning 
over the Commerce secretaryship 
to Wayne C. Taylor, under secre- 
tary. Since, however, he has been 
going to his office regularly and 
transacting loan administrator ac- 
tivities.) 

Elaborating on his discussion of 
German reparations before Con- 
gress yesterday, the Presidént said 
that international treaties will be 
going to the Senate regularly from 
now on to implement what he 
termed small details of war and 
peace plans. 

He dismissed as “iffy,” the ques- 
tion of whether a treaty would be 
needed to seize German territory 
for reconstituted Poland. 

In his report to Congress yester- 
day, the President said the U. S. 
does not intend slavery for the Ger- 
man people. 

A questioner pointed out today 





Lubang Island Falls: 
Yanks Now Control 
Main Shipping Lane 


By The United Press 
* LUZON, March 3 — American 
troops have seized Lubang Island, 
between Mindoro and Luzon at the 
western end of Verde passage, 
against negligible opposition. 
The operation completed the cap- 
ture of all key positions through 
San Bernardino Straits and secures 
the anain navigational channel 
through the Philippines for U. S. 
shipping. 
East of Manila the 6th Infantry 
and ist Cavalry Divisions main- 
tained pressure along the Antipolo- 
Wawa line where the Japs are 
holding out fiercely. 
To the north the 32nd "Red Ar- 
row” Division is advancing along 
the Villa Verde trail in an envelop- 
ing movement and is seven miles 
west of Balete Pass. 
On Palawan Island 41st Division 
troops met little opposition as they 
moved around the shores of Puerto 
Princesa Harbor, which is ready for 
use, and captured Iwahig, site of 
the former Philippines penal col- 
ony. 
(The strike at Palawan points to 
the possibility of a landing in Bor- 
neo, the Associated Press reported 
from Washington. Borneo, lying a 
short distance south, would furnish 
a source of oil to maintain the 
fleet. U.S. Naval domination has 
cut it off from Japan in recent 
weeks.) 

The Americans have already be- 
gun to repair the three Palawan 
airfields which are only 600 miles 
east of Indo-China. 

Capture of Lubang, which is eight 
miles wide by seven long, gives the 
(Continued on page 4) 


U.S. Industry Faces 
Grim Labor Crisis 


NEW YORK, March 3—A serious 
labor crisis—”the worst since Pearl 
Harbor”—reached a head today in 
the war plants of the arsenal city 
of Detroit, while the nation’s coal 
owners and miners opened a tre- 
mendous battle over the trade 
union demands running to hundreds 
of millions of dollars yearly, Reu- 
ter’s reported today. 

More than 33,000 men are now 
on strike in eight Detroit plants— 
vital factories run by the Chrysler 
and Bridge concerns and making 
arms ranging from tanks to Super 
Fortresses and other aircraft com- 
ponents. 

Workers have defied union chiefs 
and telegraphed pleas from the War 
Department for them to keep on 
feeding the battlefronts. 

The coal owners, resisting the 
drastic list of demands by John L. 
Lewis, chief of the United Mine 
Workers, claim that they would in- 
crease soft coal costs by 400,000,000 
dollars yearly and would give each 
miner a daily increase of about 
three and a half dollars. 

The owners have attacked Lewis 
as seeking the role of ’absolute czar 
unparalleled in American history.” 
Lewis, fighting back with formid- 
able vigor, declared that his men 
have a right to "set aside something 
for that rainy day that the United 
States Steel Corporation is provid- 
ing for.” He affirmed that the 
steel corporation’s special reserve 
had been swollen by some 160,000,- 
000 dollars in five years. 
Lewis’ most sensational deman 

is that mine owners should pay his 














that the Russians believe Germany 
(Continued on page 4) 





self-sacrifice. It is everyone's duty, 


movement must again rally people 
and guide them to summits, not by 
creating a single party, but by ap- 
pealing to good Frenchmen of all 


Convicted U. §. Soldiers 


ican soldiers who were convicted 
and given long prison terms for 
black market activities are being 
g 
tunity to redeem themselves by 
serving voluntarily as privates in 
a specially organized combat unit, 
it was announced yesterday. 
order came direct from General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Commander 
Theater. 


who were also convicted, were de- 
nied clemency, while the remain- 
ing convicted elected to serve their 


Shells Rake Cologne; 
Ist Army Set For Kill 





Pulls South 


Enemy Imperiled By 9th 


Toward City 





The city proper and ferry 
raids. 


spectacular drive to the Rhine, 


By The United Press 


1ST U. S. ARMY HEADQUARTERS, March 3—The battle for 
Cologne began in earnest today. 


routes to the north came under 


incessant artillery fire which came in the wake of devastating air 


A backwash of Germans, pinched off by the 9th Army’s 


are now moving in force south- 


ward in order to bolster the already fortress-like defenses of 
Cologne. They are also endeavoring to get the bulk of their heavier 





Production Increase 
Urged By De Gaulle 


PARIS, March 3—General Charles 
de Gaulle, speaking yesterday be- 
fore the French Consultative As- 
sembly on the Government’s domes- 
tic policy, urged Frenchmen to 
increase industrial and agricultural 
production, and _ asserted that 
France’s key industries and finances 
should be state-controlled at least 
for the duration of the war. 

As much scope as possible should 
be left to private initiative while 
the nation must await action by its 
elected representatives in the future 
Constitutional Convention to define 
the extent to which this state-con- 
trol should be exercised, De Gaulle 
told delegates. The general men- 
tioned coal, electricity, gas, trans- 
port, communications and heavy 
industries as subject to state op- 
eration. 

France, went on De Gaulle, has 
at present only one-third of the 
coal needed for her industries. She 
has only two-thirds of the wheat 
stocks required and half the requis- 
ite number of cattle. The number 
of rail engines and trucks available, 
he said, is "mockery.” 

De Gaulle paid tribute to the 
Lend-Lease agreement just signed 
with the United States, which, he 
said, will permit France's essential 
industries to really get going. 

The general also stated, "I can 
now announce that in September 
new French tanks will begin to 
come from our factories and a con- 
siderable number of machine gun 
carriers will have been produced.” 
He announced that the French 
Army is now composed of 1,200,000 
men, but that most of them were 
still without the necessary equip- 
ment and arms. 

France, said De Gaulle, today 
needed optimism, confidence and 





he added, to discipline himself in 
his words and his acts. The French 
leader concluded his address with 
the statement that the "resistance 


shades of opinion and tendencies.” 


Get Clemency From ‘Ike’ 


PARIS, March 3—The 105 Amer- 





ranted clemency and an _ oppor- 


The 


Supreme 


of the European 


Twenty-seven other enlisted men, 





union royalties of about 60,000,000 
(Continued on page ¢) 





sentences. An additional 62 men are 
still awaiting trial by court martial. 


¢+equipment across the Rhine by 


the few remaining bridges anda 
dozen or so ferries north of 
Cologne. 

The ist Army today moved in for 
the kill by a general advance of up 
to 9,000 yards and last night closed 
up to the key roadnets and towns. 

They have captured 21 towns in 
the last 30 hours. 

The taking of 21 towns, however, 
does not represent an advance 
closer to the cathedral city. The 
Allies are still five miles away at 
the nearest point. To the contrary, 
it is an indication the Germans are 
determined to put up a bitter fight 
and defend Cologne to the last 
house. 

Today there was extremely bloody 
fighting for every town and village 
on the plain which slopes down 
eastward to the Rhine and Cologne. 

While the Germans were moving 
southward in front of the U. 8S. 
9th Army, they were beginning to 
put up a ferocious rearguard battle, 
as they pulled out, apparently in 
the direction of Cologne. 

Here, it was generally believed the 
Germans have every intention of 
making Cologne another Stalingrad. 

Despite numerous bombings some 
of its huge industrial installations 
are still intact. One intelligence of- 
ficer told correspondents today: 
"Colcgne and the Rhine for quite 
a few miles north and south is still 
pretty much like Jersey City—de- 
Spite all the bombings.” 

A field dispatch from a front-line 
correspondent announced the Yanks 
had entered Geldern only five 
miles away from a junction with 
the Canadians who entered Kevel- 
aer. This latest Yank advance cut 
the Krefeld-Geldern highway. 
Other elements of the Canadian 
lst Army were today mopping up 
the Balberger Forest and were also 
clearing the northern half of the 
Hochwald Forest. 

In the Hochwald-Tuschenwald 
gap itself, forward Canadian ele- 
ments retired to Pauelshof in the 
face of fierce enemy resistance. 
Clark also reported there were 


(Continued on page 4) 


Belvedere Socked 
By Nazi Artillery 


ADVANCED ALLIED FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS, March 3— 
Enemy artillery and mortar fire 
mounted in intensity all along the 
5th Army front yesterday and 
reached its peak in the Mt. Belve- 
dere sector, which was raked by 
more than 500 rounds. 

Allied artillery met the challenge 
and struck at troops, installations 
and transport in ensuing duels. A 
direct hit was scored on a German 
dugout near Mt. Castellaro, in the 
right » :tor, while in the Serchio 
Valley near Gallicano, 4.2 inch 
chemical mortars plastered person- 
nel with good results. 

Normal patrols made little con- 
tact with the enemy. although there 
was one brisk clash southwest of 
Mt. Sole. Small arms and grenades 
harassed forward positions near 
Monterumici. 

Patrol engagements and local 











fighting centering on the Senio 
continued on the 8th Army front. 
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Brooks Says Trip 
By Solons Paid Off 


By The United Press 

WASHINGTON, March 3—Rep. Overton Brooks said today 
that the “work or jail” legislation which has been approved 
by the House stood out prominently in the lengthy list of 
tangible results of the Military Sub-Committee’s recent tour 


of the European battle zones. 


Military sources in Washington commenting on the trip said 
”it was eminently worthwhile,” because it had acquainted Con- 
gressmen with some of the tough problems the War Department 


faces and had produced "a re- 


ceptive frame of mind” regard-|: 


ing many War Department pro- 
posals. 


Brooks, who is now the senior 


member of the Sub-Committee at- 
tributed House approval of the 
"work or jail’ legislation to the 
Sub-Committee’s direct contact 
with such problems as ammuni- 
tion shortages in Italy and France. 
"Perhaps if the Senate Committee 
had visited the battlefields the Sen- 
ate would have passed the House 
bill,” he said. 
Military men who had pressed 
for this legislation likewise con- 
trasted House and Senate action 
on the bill. 
LISTS RESULTS 
Brooks said: "I am glad that Stars 


and Stripes asked what tangible 
results came from the committee’s 
trip.” 


He listed a few of them. 
Firstly, the committee found a 
shortage of whole blood and ap- 
pealed to the country for contri- 
butions. 
Secondly, they found a shortage 
of munitions out of which came 
the limited National Service legis- 
lation, "which the Senate has failed 
to pass.” 
Thirdly, they found a shortage 
of nurses out of which grew the 
Nurse Draft Bill which will be de- 
bated in the House very shortly. 
Fourthly, the Sub-Committee 
learned of "pilfering in the supply 
lines—an unfortunate condition,” 
which brought the attention of the 
War Department to the matter. 
Fifthly, it brought a recommen- 
dation for increased pay for medi- 
cal corpsmen to bring their pay 
into line with that of thé infantry- 
men. He said the Military Affairs 
Committee, before further action, 
was now awaiting a report from the 
War Department on the pay in- 
crease bill introduced by « Rep. 
Sparkman, a member of the Sub- 
Committee. 
Sixthly, it advocated an improve- 
ment in troop rotation procedures 
and Brooks said he had obtained 
assurances from General Marshall 
that "The War Department will 
leave the matter entirely to the 
area commanders,” giving them 
carte blanche. 

Brooks took the occasion to tri- 
bute "the magnificent work done 
by the services,” and said he would 
oppose plans to reduce the author- 
ity of Army engineers in peacetime. 
There will be a major congressional 
fight on that matter, the Congress- 
man said. 


VALUABLE TRIP 


Military sources in Washington 
stressed the value of the trip in 
terms of intangible as well as tan- 
gible results and said it would be 
difficult to measure such results of 
the trip in terms of specific legisla- 
tion but emphasized the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee now realizes 
the toughness of the problems faced 
in the battle areas and are now 
more sympathetic to these prob- 
lems when they are presented by 
the War Department in legislative 
form. 

These sources again cited the 
question of the work or fight bill 
which, they said, the committee 
had approved with background in- 
formation obtained from General 
Clark and others in Italy. 

Concerning the question of ra- 
tioning of ammunition, Brooks said, 
he was now persuaded his col- 
leagues would not take chances on 
shortages. 

Military sources, discussing troop 
rotation in Italy, cited the demands 
of the Pacific area and said the 
problem was one of replacements. 

They said airmen and medical 
technicians had been transferred to 
the infantry and pointed out pro- 
tests might have arisen in the Capi- 
tol reflecting the dissatisfaction of 
those transferred and of their par- 
ents but the Military Affairs com- 
mitteemen had learned of the diffi- 
cult situation during their tour and 
were not disposed to complain about 
War Department methods in ob- 
taining replacements. 








lee Cream Going Off 
War Casualties List 


WASHINGTON, March 3 
(ANS) — More nutritious and 
somewhat larger supplies of ice 
cream are in prospect, the War 
Food Administration said today. 
It removed restrictions on the use 
of non-fat milk solids in the 
manufacture of ice cream. Here- 
tofore, it has been restricted to 
65 percent of the prewar amount. 

Solids contain calcium, ribo- 
flavin and several other nutrients. 
However, manufacturers still will 
be limited on amounts of butter 
fat, an enriching element in ice 
cream. 


AC Releases Hold 
Over Italian Areas 


ROME, March 3—Abolition of the 
Southern, Sicily, Sardinia and 
Lazio-Umbria regions of the Al- 
lied Commission, to be effective 
April 1, 1945, was announced here 
today. 
The withdrawal of Allied Com- 
mission officers from Italian Gov- 
ernment territory, except under spe- 
cial circumstances, is in line with 
the new policy announced for Italy 
a few days ago by Harold Mac- 
Millan, acting President of the Al- 
lied Commission, 
It was simultaneously announced 
that the Political Section of the 
Commission was abolished on 
March 1 and that henceforth the 
Britis and American Embassies 
will advise the Commission on poli- 
tical matters. 

The Naples-Rome division of the 
Italian State Railways has also re- 
verted to Italian Government con- 
trol. On Monday, March 5, running 

















fool you. Libby 


NO COMMENT NEEDED 


Miss Libby Macy of Palm Beach, Fla., is wearing one of 
the new diaper model bathing suits, but don’t let that 





is a big girl now. 





























































time each way between Rome and | 
Naples will again be reduced. The 
run between Rome and Naples via 
Formia will be reduced to seven and 
a half hours, while the route be- 
tween Rome and Naples via Cassino 
will be cut to nine hours. Former 
running times were 12 hours and 
ten hours. 


Chief Of Staff Says 
Yanks Well Trained 


drafting of workers for emplo 


reported. 


Washington OK's Drafting 
Workers For Tire Plants 


By Army News Service 
NEW BEDFORD, Mass., March 3—Orders to proceed with the 


yment in local tire cord plants 


were received from Washington today, the Associated Press 


Harold Redden, State Director of War Manpower Commis- 
sion, announced from Boston that the WMC would call another 





Chief of Staff, replying to Con- 
gressional complaints, said yester- 
day that American soldiers now 
going into battle are prepared for 
their duties. General Marshall made 
his statement in a letter to Rep. 
William E. Hess (R., Ohio.), who 
asserted that 


Hess told Marshall that War De- 


Congress that young draftees would 


= age 
oe TON caret, £-Sen-|Brazilians To Have 


Liberal Constitution 


RIO DE JANEIRO, March 3— 


18-year-olds were|President Getulio Vargas yesterday 
being reported as casualties after|signed a bill giving Brazil a new 
much less than a year in the Army./constitution and Feetoring demo- 
cratic ‘overnment, 
partment officials had _ promised| ported ad . 


Reuter’s re- 


The constitution provides that the 





Luce has been eloquent on the ques-| tion. 


tion of improving the troops’ rota- 


Chairman Thomas, 


be trained at least a year. The| president, deputies, federal council 
Chief of Staff replied by referring etn oma state assemblies are 
to his letter of October 1942 sent/to be elected by direct vote. The 
a a Senator Robert R. Rey- 
nolds (D., N. C.), opposing a sug-|ties in pr i lation 
gestion to make 12 months manda-| of aN vay , A is. to _— 
tory for youths under 20 years old./over 35 deputies or less than five. 
Under our present procedures no| The federal council is to be com- 
soldier can leave this country until/posed of two representatives from 
he is prepared to perform his con- 
templated duties,” Marshall added. 


Senate Committee Gives 
Williams Thumbs Down — will be 


WASHINGTON, March 3 (ANS) 
—The Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee yesterday voted 12-8 against 
approving the nomination of Au- 
bery Williams to be head of the|325 employes o 
Congresswoman Claire Boothe/Rural Electrification Administra- 


chamber is to be composed of depu- 


each state. ; 

Under the new constitution the 
supreme state authority is vested 
in the president to direct eternal 
and domestic policy and promote 
and direct legislative policy. The 
elected for six 


Trolley Song 


READING, Pa., March 3 (ANS) 
—Work Reopage of approximately 

the Reading Street 
Railway Co. continued in its sixth 
day today after a conference by 


(D., Okla).}Mayor J: Henry Stump with com- 


tion system and has made several|said he would confer with Senate pany and union officials yesterday 


speeches in and out of 


leaders before reporting the com- 





on the subject. 


mittee action to the Senate. 





failed to restore transportation fa- 
cilities. 


+90 workers from their posts in 
textile mills to jobs in the tire 
cord factories. 

Arthur G. Gernes, Regional WMC 
Director, said that 89 of the first 
90 workers drafted under the in- 
voluntary transfer program had ap- 
pealed hearings on appeals by a 
special panel ended yesterday and 
that the testimony has been sent 
to Washington for review by the 
National Management Labor Com- 
mittee and Manpower Commissioner 
McNutt. 

As the hearing closed yesterday, 
New Bedford Mayor Arthur Harri- 
man sent a telegram to McNutt 
calling for "a little common sense” 
in handling the situation, the AP 
reported. 

WMC officials said it might be 
a week before decisions were an- 
nounced on the appeals. Meanwhile 
the 89 workers will return to their 
regular textile jobs. If the decision 
is against the worker, then he must 
accept employment at. tire plants 
or be fired from his present job. 

The New England Regiona) Labor 
Board today ordered the Fisk Cord 
Mill—one of the two plants in- 
volved in the dispute—to pay the 
third shift workers seven cents an 
hour bonus. This was one of two 
chief bones of contention that 
caused manv drafted workers to re- 
fuse the WMC order, the AP said. 
The other was the possible loss of 
comnranv insurance. 

The WLB said it had no case 
pending before it involving the Fire- 
rt nae Company, the second cord 
niant. 








German Reparations 


Viewed As Greatest 
Of Postwar Puzzles 


WASHINGTON, March 3 (ANS) 
—Development of a plan for tak- 
ing reparations from defeated Ger- 
many emerged today as possibly 
the greatest problem left over from 
the Yalta. conference, John High- 
tower, Associated Press correspon- 
dent, reported today. 

The way in which these repay- 
ments are taken will determine 
more than any other postwar mea- 
sure imposed on Germany how that 
enemy country develops after the 
war, the AP dispatch said. 

Three methods appear possible 
in the opinion of authorities here. 
1. Russia, France, Belgium, The 
Netherlands and other nations 
which have been more or less 
wrecked by Nazi destruction and 
thievery, as well as the usual 
losses of war, could divide up Ger- 
many’s existing plants and trans- 
portation equipment and theoreti- 
pero cart it all off to their own 

es. 


ALTERNATE PLAN 


2. At the other extreme, they 
could decide only to take products 
of factories for a certain number 
of years. 
3. They could and probably will 
destroy such purely munitions 
works as the great Krupp indus- 
tries, remove to their own coun- 
tries machinery of many other 
plants, along with such munitions 
machinery as they want, and leave 
some industry—more than the Mor- 
genthau Plan proposed—function- 
ing to produce more goods for 
them within Germany. 
So far as can be learned here, 
the Big Three made no firm de- 
cision at Yalta on any of these pos- 
sibilities, President Roosevelt made 
two comments on reparations pros- 
pects in his —. to Congress yes- 
terday. He said payments will be 
made in kind, not money. At the 
same time he hinted at a degree 
of self-sufficiency to be provided 
for the German people by saying, 
"We do not want the German peo- 
ple to starve or to become a burden 
on the rest of the world.” 
U. S. NEEDS LITTLE 

A reparations plan is to be 
worked out by a commission in 
Moscow. Expectation is that mem- 
bers will be appointed soon and 
will include initially representa- 
tives of the U. S., Russia and Bri- 
tain, and possibly France. It is 
also expected here that the U. S. 
will get little or nothing. No one 
seems to know what the U. S. 
might find in Germany, which she 
really needs. Some authorities on 
German economy believe the de- 
struction wrought by Allied bomb- 
ers may be so great that relatively 
little of real worth will be found. 
That would leave German man- 
power as the greatest source of 
productive energy available to the 
victorious powers and the Allies. 

The Russians have talked in- 
formally of probably requiring mil- 
lions of men after the war but if 
any decision has been made to use 
this manpower, it remains one of 
the secret agreements of Yalta. 


Navy Reveals Ship 
Sinkings In Pacific 


WASHINGTON, March 3 (ANS) 
—Jap torpedoes, marksmanship of 
a U.S. submarine against one of its 
own ships and a Japanese mine 
contributed to three recent sea 
losses which cost 209 lives, the 
Navy revealed today. Two hun- 
dred men were lost when the am- 
munition carrier, Serpens, was 
blown up, presumably by Jap tor- 
pedoes. A mere handful of the 
crew were ashore and_ escaped 
death. 

The other ships were the small 
salvage vessel, Extractor, mistak- 
enly sunk by an American sub- 
marine in the Central Pacific, and 
a large landing craft which went 
down after striking a Jap mine in 
the harbor of a Central Pacific 
base. Six of the Extractor's crew 
of 60 are missing. - 

Although the submarine discov- 
2red its mistake and made heroic 
rescues, two men are dead and one 
missing from the landing craft's 
complement of 25. 


Have A Jeep 

NEW YORK, March 3 (ANS)— 
Ward M. Canaday, board chairman 
of Willvs Overland Motors. has 
promised to present the first two 
postwar jeens to war correspondents 
who write the first disnatches from 
ba enemy capitals of Berlin and 
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THE GERMAN MINISTER for Prop- 
aganda and Enlightenment, disgusted 
with the present, ventures on 2 fanci- 
ful flight into the future. His recent 
editorial in the weekly magazine, Das 
Reich, appeared under the heading, 
"The Year 2000.” According to the im- 
aginative Doctor (who has it al- 
legedly "from American sources”), the 
Big Three accepted at Yalta "a mo- 
tion brought forward by Roosevelt to 


keep the whole of German territory 
occupied up to the year 2000, in order 
to secure the execution of their pro- 

for the annihilation and ex- 


of the New York skyscrapers, tops 
ef which jut out into giddy heights 
and are swayed to and fro by the 
wind.” And he adds this intriguing 
question: "What will the world look 
like in the year 2000?” 


* * . 


CURIOUSLY ENOUGH, Goebbels 
visualizes and describes a world as it 
would, in his opinion, emerge from 
Allied victory—thus taking German 
defeat for granted. As for old Doc 
himself, he is not likely to witness 
much of these future developments; 
for, as he pointed out in a recent 
radio address, in the case of German 
defeat it would be "a matter of course 
for the German leaders to give the 
nation an example how to die honor- 
ably,”—which implies a virtual prom- 
ise that he and his colleagues will 
commit hara-kiri, in the good old Japa- 
nese fashion, when the day of Ger- 
maniy’s military collapse has come. Yet 
even in his rather gloomy mood and 
already concerned with plans for his 
heroic suicide, he finds a few com- 
forting little thoughts—for instance, 
that in the year 2000 ”’none of the 
three statesmen who designed these 
foolhardy schemes will be alive any- 
more, that England will have twenty 
million inhabitants at best, and that 
in those days of a remote future the 
events of this war. wiil have passed 
into legend.” Some other things too can 
be foreseen with almost full certainty: 
"By the year 2000 Europe as a continent 
will have achieved its unity.” (Goebbels 
fails to disclose under whose leadership 
and under what kind of conditions this 
unity will be accomplished.) Also, ’peo- 
ple will be able to fly from Berlin to 
Paris in less than a quarter of an hour 
and have breakfast there; weapons 
which are now modern will have become 
entirely obsolete, and so on.” (He does 
not choose to tell us in whose possession 
those hyper-modern weapons of the 
future will be.) 

- . +. 

BUT OTHERWISE THE picture looks 
pretty grim—especially for Germany 
which “still continues to be militarily 
occupied and have her people trained 
in democracy by the English and Amer- 
icans.” At the same time, Bolshevism 
rules over Europe, where "life would 


be an infernal torment.” England is 
riess, with “a labor regime, - 
even a still more radical semi- 
Bolshevist government” declaring it- 
self "uninterested in European affairs.” 


ter.” As for America, "in 1948 Roose- 
velt would be rejected at the lis, 
just as Wilson after the first World 
War, and a Republican candidate who 
is an isolationist would be elected 
President. His first official act would 
be to withdraw the American troops 
from the seething European jumble, 
and the whole United States would un- 
doubtedly approve of this decision.” 
. . + 


OUR PROPHET is rather casual and 
noncommittal about all particulars of 
what he terms "the so-called Third 
World War,” only predicting that it 
"would in all probability be of very 
short duration and at its end our 
continent (Europe) will be at the 
mercy of the mechanized robots from 
the = 4 (i. e. the Russians). Fi- 
nally ” whole world will be 
drowned in a flood of blood and tears, 
and the last sighs of the last men will 
be in our memory (the memory of 
the Nazis) who foresaw and foretold 
the disaster but were prevented by a 
shortsighted enemy from avoiding it.” 

: « 


IN OTHER WORDS, everything would 
have worked out very nicely, and there 
would be, no reason to worry about the 
year 2000, if the world had only been 
smart enough to accept the leadership 
of Nazi Germany. "Events might have 
taken a different course, for which it is 
now too late,” the Doctor observes bit- 
terly. "This course was outlined in the 
many memoranda and proposals ad- 
dressed by the Fuehrer to the London 
leaders, for the last time, four weeks 
before the outbreak of the war, the gist 
of which was so to coordinate German 
and British foreign policy as to ensure 
the acknowledgment of England’s sea 
power by the Reich and England’s ac- 
knowledgment of the Reich’s landpower 
. . -’ Obviously, Goebbels tries desper- 
ately to convince his audience that the 
peaceful Nazis never thought of war 
and that innocent Germany was at- 
tacked by vicious enemies—an assertion 
which seems a little too fantastic to be 
swallowed even by German readers. 


THE PURPOSE of the peculiar ar- 
ticle is, of course, to convince the Ger- 
mans that they must go on fighting 


ness necessary for its fulfillment. Any 
other le would collapse under its 
weight. We, however, like Atlas, are 
carrying the world on our shoulders 
without ever abandoning ourselves to 
despair.” Yet Doctor’s humor 
sounds @ little forced when he states 
that, to him, "it is positively comic 
watch the English and Americans 


g 


selves lucky if they survive the year 
1950.” To us, it is even furmier, and 
also rather amazing, to hear such 
cocky cracks from a man who knows 
very well that he is not likely to sur- 
vive the present year, let alone the 
year 1950 or 2000. 








THE COVER 


Shoe pacs, combat boots and 
just plain GI shoes are sorted 
out in a 5th Army quartermaster 
depot for salvage and reissue. 
(Army Pictorial Photo by Bull) 
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The Corona Campaign 

Our Irish was up when our wave hit the 
beach, 

We flipped back the bolt and threw one 
in the breech, 

<a a welcome of hot, screaming 
ead, 

But “Report of Change due, please,” met 
us instead. 

bas + ta with ammo and gas by the 


And dug enough foxholes for 2very last 
one, 

Expecting a Heinkel or two up our way, 

But no—”Your Status Report’s due to- 
day.” 

At last a barrage!—— of publications, 

Revorts, requisitions and recomi.enda- 
tions, 

Covies quintuplicate volley and thunder, 

Letters and circulars bury us under. 

So when we -eturn from this war (soon, 
Lord, please!) 

And our inquiring offspring climb up on 
our knees 

With embarrassing questions like, 
*"Papa, old chap, 

Just how did you conquer the German 
and Jap?” 

We'll spout, with chest out, and heroic 
leer on, 

"My child, I replied by indorsement 


hereon!” 
; —Capt. J. H. Critton, Ord. 


Winter Night, Italy 
Shawled women tend their little fires 
Along the snowy street. 

The last carts rumble into town; 
Evening bells are sweet. 

Child voices growing quiet now; 
Clog clatter dies away. 

Doors and shutters down the street 
Are closing like the day. 

Snow crystals spin upon the wind, 
First stars flicker bright: 

Slowly now the little town, 

Sinks into the night. 

a —Set. Vireil Scott, AF 


Just People 
America is people, 
Not much different from others, I guess, 
Only with us, East ain’t East 
And West ain’t West. sec cnc 


PAGE TWO 


In cosmic time, 
Dream come true: 
\s bound to ont 
And he who brings 


h; here sol 
aloft hi 
sanctity of space 


pled loneliness 


itude 
s world of care 


‘s a grace, 


intrudes Upon vit No one cou 


is wor 


drou 
ole" les th 


Yet fairer smi 


Bill Kim Loo lives in Norfolk or Fresno, 

Mollie O’Toole in Barre or St. Jo. 

Sure, America is other things like 

Tall Timbers, Yellowstone, Basin, Ni- 
agara, 

Monongahela, Delta, Mojave, Mesaba. 
or 

Football, elevators, boll weevil, Dodgers, 

Open hearth, assembly line, Corn Belt, 
barges. 

But mostly. America is people, 

One no better than another. 

Oné gets fooled now and then. 

Thinks he’s more than his brother 

Because Sam’s old man is from Minsk 
Gubernia 

And yours was a Boston tanner: 

And George’s people, they were dark 
slaves, oS a 


e earth, for yo 
—Sgt. Edwe 





While yours blazed roads and rode 
waves. 
That’s when America’s not herself— 
All tied up, in bad health. 
‘But the lady is plenty tough, 
Gets a little sore and throws it off. 
She’s got strong inners, America, 
Her prospect’s the best. 
Because America is people 
And East meets West. 
—Pfc. B. Burton, RD 


ToA Straw Sack 


Oh Sack! Receiver of thy master, 

Thy tired and weary master, 

Take unto thy straw bosom 

This consumer of all C-Rations. 

This embittered and battered soul, 
of every mud hole. 


Give him the strength to arise 
And face the day of hardships 
Beneath these tortured skys. 
Oh, Sack! Deliver me with the new day 
sun, 
Let the sound that awakens me 
Be not bugle, be not gun. 
But the fragrance of thy birthplace, 
Some far-off barn or manger 
Where you felt the pangs of living 
From the pitchfork of a stranger. 
Oh Sack! You that have given unto. me 
Many hours of contented bliss 
Stay thee near thy master, 
For his fate you guide, 
When his body you dismiss. 
—Cpl. Ralph E. Johnson, AF 


Home 

Apples red, new magazine, the sound of 
slanting ‘ain, 

Purring cat, a vase of pinks, a crystal 
windowpane, 

Singing kettle, ginger cake, the warm 
fire’s gleam. 

Laughing child and deep armchair in 
which to nod and dream. —~ 

. —M-Set. Otto Davis 


invitation 


Those who sleep in storm-tight build- 
ings do not know 
bat = weather is. Come join us in our 
n 


Some night. when howling winds are 
blowing snow. 

And the fire within our stove is almost 
spent. 

Come join us on some clear cold night 
when sounds 

Are carried far. You’ll think the front 
is near ; 

At hand. The tent, a canvas drum, re- 
sounds 

To each disturbance of the atmosphere. 

~—o you come much after ten, you'll 


Us all asleep, for bed’s the proper place 

On — like this. Once in, we do not 
m 

The cold or aoise; we’re miles away in 

__ Space. 

And we are grateful for a bed and fire, 

To which the front-line troops must still 


=" —Cpl. R. W. Lovett, MC 
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The Junker generals, saluting Nazi storm troops during a demonstration in Berlin, must also be destroyed for a lasting peace. 





Last War For The Junkers? 


By Pvt. KLAUS MANN 
Staff Writer 


We are determined to break up for 
all time the German General Staff. 


HIS SIMPLE statement which ap- 

peared in the communique issued 
by Marshal Stalin, President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill fol- 
lowing the Crimea Conference is 
pregnant with the most far-reaching 
consequences for the future of Germany 
and of the world. For it means that 
this time we are not likely to repeat 
our past mistake, sparing German mili- 
tarism after German defeat. This time 
we have decided to exterminate, once 
and for all, its very brain and heart. 
Moreover, the specific reference to the 
German General Staff seems to indi- 
cate that Stalin has reversed his at- 
titude towards the captured German 
generals in Moscow. 

After Stalingrad, the Russians en- 
couraged the foundation of a Union of 
German Officers, which comprises 50 
high-ranking military personalities and 
operates in connection with the Free 
German Committee—the latter con- 
sisting partly of exiled functionaries 
and intellectual leaders of the former 
German Communist party, partly of 
German PWSs. 

Clearly, the immediate and most im- 
portant function of the Officers’ Union 
is to influence by means of broadcasts 
and through other channels the morale 
of the German troops aad, more es- 
pecially, of the German officers still 
remaining in action. 


HERE WERE rumors, however, wide- 

spread and persistenu, if without of- 
ficial confirmation, to the effect that 
the Soviets were planning to use the 
German generals also for political pur- 
poses and even to set up the Officers’ 
Union as a provisional German gov- 
ernment in Koenigsberg and subse- 
quently in Berlin. 

In such a case, the first administra- 
tion of defeated Germany would have 
included men like Field Marshal Gen- 
eral Friedrich von Paulus, the former 
commander of the German 6th Army 
which was annihilated at Stalingrad, 
and General Walther von Seydlitz, for- 
mer commander of the 4ist Army 
Corps. Von Paulus, the hichest-ranking 
Member of the organization which he 
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Aristocrats Of German Militarism 


-. Have No Place 


joined only after 18 months of de- 
liberation in captivity, does not belong 
to the old Prussian nobility, a!though 
he might be called a "Junker” on his 
personal record and character. But von 
Seydlitz, the president of the Officers’ 
Union and vice president of the Free 
German Committee, is certainly as 
blue-blooded as they come, and so are 
most of his colleagues—many of them 
hailing from East Prussia, now almost 
completely cohquered by the Russians, 
and including such aristocratic names 
as von Luetzow, von Huelsen, von 
Buelow, and even one Count Heinrich 
von Einsiedel, who is a veritable great- 
grandson of Bismarck. 

In short, if the rumors about Stalin’s 
intentions had proven correct and if 
the German generals had been en- 
trusted with the formation of a pro- 
visional government, it would have 
meant the establishment of a Prus- 
sian Junker regime under the auspices 
of the Kremlin—a rather paradoxical 
prospect, not without disquieting im- 
plications to anyone familiar with Ger- 
man history and interested in the fu- 
ture of Europe and in the maintenance 
of peace. 


HAT KIND of creature is a Junker 

really? According to Webster’s 
Dictionary, a Junker is a young German 
noble; esp., a member, of any age, of the 
Prussian aristocracy, often implying 
conservativism, haughtiness, etc. 

What comes to mind when we think 
of the Junker type, are monocles, frozen 
faces, clicking heels, crampec bows, 
convict. haircuts, horsewhips, arrogance, 
and the complete absence of grace, 
urbanity, and any sense of humor. The 
Junker’s tradition is that of the feudal 
lord. To him, anyone not belonging to 
his own caste is an inferior being— 
hardly to be considered human, and 
just good enough to be exploited and 
bossed about. 

The Junker’s vision of the world is 
as simple as his political program. In 
his opinion, it is beyond any doubt 
and question that Germany should be 
the master of the world, that Prussia 


In Postwar Plan 


is the master of Germany, and that 
he, the Junker, is the master of Prus- 
sia. He thinks of himself as the master 
of the master race—and, even more re- 
markable, the master race has always 
recognized him as such. 


N ORDER to appreciate the extra- 

ordinary position occupied by the 
Prussian noblemen and landowners, or 
Junkers, in Germany, one would have 
to go back to the early stages of Ger- 
man and Prussian history—to the 13th 
century when the Teutonic Knights 
conquered and colonized vast territories 
in eastern Europe. Some of the proud- 
est Junker families are descendent from 
those conquering knights. Others cf 
less ancient lineage can at least boast 
of ancestors who fought under the early 
Prussian princes and kings—especially 
under Frederick the Great who, in the 
16th century, made little Prussia a 
first-rate, formidable European power. 

Prince Otto von Bismarck, the Iron 
Chancellor and founder of the Reich, 
was a typical Junker. Scion of an old 
Prussian family, established in the 
Mark of Brandenburg for many cen- 
turies, he always showed in his appear- 
ance, habits and views the character- 
istics of the country gentry. The same 
is true of Emperor Wilhelm II of Ho- 
henzoliern, although in his particular 
case certain neurotic-hysterical quali- 
ties were dangerously added to the tra- 
ditional Junker pattern. 

The main spheres of Junker activity 
in German life were—beside the ad- 
ministration of their vast estates—for- 
eign policy and the army. Not that 
the Junkers were particularly quali- 
fied to handle diplomatic affairs—on 
the contrary, their tactless arrogance 
and lack of personal charm were rather 
apt to antagonize other nations. Yet 
it was their time-honored privilege to 
represent German interests in the capi- 
tals of the world. 


HE ONLY field in which the Junkers 
really distinguished themselves is, 
of course, the art of waging war. War 
is their great hobby, their favorite sport 


and their true profession: they love it. 
They are superb soldiers, skillful and 
experienced strategists. Up to 1914, al- 
most all the outstanding German mili- 
tary leaders came from the Junker 
caste. 

It is true that in the first World 
War one of the most vicious and most 
talented generals of the Imperial Ger- 
man Army, Erich Ludendorff, was of 
bourgeois origin, as were von Kluck, 
Groener, Max Hoffman, and some 
others of his colleagues. But they all 
tried to imitate the Junkers, in their 
military tactics as well as in their per- 
sonal manners; and as for.the most 
popular and most powerful one among 
them, Field Marshal Paul von Hinden- 
burg, he was indeed an arch-Junker— 
a paragon of Junkerism, so to speak— 
brutal and bigoted, narrow-minded, re= 
actionary, anti-intellectual, practically 
illiterate. At the age of 80, the Field 
Marshal boasted that he hadn’t read 
a book since his childhood! 

It is, alas, characteristic of the Ger- 
man people that they not only wor- 
shipped a man like Hindenburg as a 
military hero but also made him the 
supreme chief of their young demo- 
cratic state. With the old Field Mar- 
shal as President of the Weimar Re- 
public, the continuation of the Junker 
influence Was secured. Under the aus- 
pices of Hindenburg and his powerful 
coterie, the Junker caste survived the 
defeat of 1918 and the fall of the Em- 
pire, and was able to prepare—first 
secretly, then in the open—its second 
bid for military supremacy and world 
conquest, 


T WAS the Junkers, together with 

the Rhenish industrialists, who were 
most responsible for Hitler’s coming 
to power. They meant to use the Nazis 
for their own purposes—first, toa sup- 
press all progressive and pacifist ten- 
dencies at home and to restore the 
power and prestige of the German 
Army; second, to establish, with the 
help of this formidably increased Army, 
Germany’s hegemony in Europe and in 
the world. 

It should not be forgotten that Hitler 
and his first followers (above all Ernst 
Roehm, the founder of the SA, later 
“liquidated” by his friend and fuehrer) 
began their shady careers as agents and 
tools of-the Reichswehr—the regular 
German Army which, under the Re- 
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c as under the Emperor, was prac- 
ly controlled by the Junkers. 
The man whose intrigues were most 
fmstrumental in overthrowing the last 
-Nazi Chancellor, General von 
hleicher (a kind of enlightened and 
camparatively liberal Junker himself) 
and having him replaced by Hitler, was 
Franz von Papen—an extremely versa- 
tile and cunning politician who acted 
as the go-between for the ultra- 
nationalistic, ultra-reactionary Junker 
clique on the one hand, and big business 
on the other. It was under von Papen’s 
influence that President Hindenburg 
appointed Hitler Chancellor of the 
eich. Of course, the Field Marshal 
despised the "little corporal’; but von 
Papen, the President’s closest adviser, 
and the Field Marshal’s son, Major von 
Hindenburg — a rather objectionable 
personality about whose present where- 
abouts there is scarce information— 
persuaded the old man that it was in the 
interest of the Junker caste and, there- 
fore, in the interest of the Fatherland, 
to assign the Nazi chieftain. So the 
half-senile ”"Hero of Tannenberg” made 
the fatal decision. 


OW THE Junkers are disappointed; 
their clever little scheme didn’t 
work. Now they turn against Hitler and 
would like to stop the war which they 
helped prepare and direct. They realize, 
and have been realizing for quite some 
“ime, that Germany has no winning 
chance. They try to disassociate them- 
gzelves from the side which they know 
to be the losing one. They are looking 
desperately for an alibi. They try to 
prove to their compatriots that they, 
she Junkers, are not responsible for 
the military defeat, and to convince 
us that they cannot be blamed for 
the Nazi outrages. 
There may be some Junkers, and 



























*Don’t come worrying us about this war when we're so 
busy on plans for the next.” 
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even a few Junker generals, who still 
stick to Hitler out of short-sighted op- 
portunism or sincere conviction; but 
we may presume that most of them 
are by now fed up with the Nazi gang 
and would like to get rid of Hitler. 
It seems to be evident that men like 
von Seydlitz and his friends are at 
this point whole-heartedly anti-Nazi. 
So were Field Marshal von Witzleben 
and other Junker Army officers who 


paid with their lives for their partici- 
pation in the unsuccessful anti-Hitler 
conspiracy of July 20th last year. But 
even if the Junkers, or the majority of 
them, have now become enemies of 
the Nazi regime—does that automat- 
ically make them our friends? I, for 
one, don’t believe it. 

I do not, believe that the Junkers 
would be able or willing to change over- 
night their character and their phil- 


There may be trustworthy, sensibie 
individuals among them; but I daresay 
that as a class they are hopeless. I am 
inclined to believe that a United Press 
correspondent was right when recently 
reporting from Moseow that the cap- 
tured German generals have proven 
“unregenerate ... aware of Germany’s 
doom, but revealing no sense of guilt 
or shame.” 


O, A SENSE or shame definitely 

does not belong to the character. 
istics of the Junker type. If the Junkers 
now oppose Nazism, it is not because 
they have become conscious of the 
Nazi guilt and feel ashamed of their 
own connivance with the criminals, but 
simply because the Nazis have flopped. 
The Junkers, who would have joyfully 
profited by any Nazi triumph, don’t 
wish to be compromised by the Nazi 
disaster. . 

No matter how docile and tractable 
some Junkers may now appear, the 
spirit of ”"Junkerism” remains essen- 
tially hostile to our way of life and 
even to the real interests of the Ger- 
man people. Even if reasons of ex- 
pediency may make it seem advisable 
for us to deal temporarily with certain 
representatives of the Junker class, we 
should never forget that ’Junkerism” 
is our Enemy Number One, and that 
it will have to be utterly abolished 
lest it provoke the catastrophe of a 
third World War. 





Tell It To Your 
Chaplain's Assistant 


By Pfc. JAMES E. GRAHAM 
Special to The Stars and Stripes 


AM THE assistant ‘to a Catholic 

chaplain in a station hospital in 
Italy. Writing as such, I neither know 
of any other military job that ap- 
proaches mine in similarity nor do I 
believe that one chaplain’s assistant 
can feel qualified to speak for all hold- 
ers of the job. The reasons are obvious 
when it is realized that one chaplain 
will differ from another and that a 
chaplain’s personality and way of doing 
things are outstanding factors in de- 
termining the nature of an assistant’s 
tasks. An additional factor to be con- 
sidered is the type of unit to which a 
chaplain and his assistant are as- 
signed and its location. 

Though some organizations are not 
so well equipped, we are fortunate in 
that we haye a chapel and an office. 
Most of our office work is accomplished 
in the morning. The correspondence of 
a hospital chaplain is comparatively 
heavy. Many of the bed patients ask 
him to drop a line to their folks. Too, 
theze is an occasional letter of con- 
dolence that has to be written to the 
family of a patient who has died. Every 
now and then, one of our nurses de- 
cides to get married and such an in- 
tention sets still further correspondence 
in motion. Also, there are the innum- 
erable reports to be submitted that are 
the lot of every chaplain. 

Other routine work consists in typing 
and then posting religious notices on 
the bulletin boards in all of the wards. 
“isitors come to the office, at inter- 
mittent periods, to ask for rosaries and 
various religious articles. Papers and 
magazines have to be distributed. 

A requisition for altar wine has to 
be sent to the Quartermaster. We have 
been lucky. up to now, in that we have 
had sufficient wine for all our Masses. 
In the early days at our present abode, 
however. it was indeed a chore to find 
suitable water. Candles, in those days, 
were also scarce because we were shar- 
ing them with fellow victims of an un- 
reliable lighting system. 


“TEN L AM asked what is the out- 
standing reason why soldiers go 
to see the chaplain. I truthfully answer 
that I don’t know. for when anv sol- 
dier arrives on a private matter. I 
promptly leave the office. In answer 
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The Guys Who Joke 
Most About Chaplain 


Generally Know Best 
Where To Find Him 


to another popular question—what 
types of soldiers bring their problems 
to the chaplain—I can say that the 
callers consist of all types and, what’s 
more, the ones who joke the most about 
"going to see the chaplain” are gen- 
erally the ones who are most aware 
of our location in the hospital area. 


The great obstacle I have to over- 
come, in my own particular job, is the 
language problem. Any hospital is apt 
to be a lingual League of Nations. A 
patient is dying and he wants a priest 
to hear his confession. The confession 
will have to be accomplished by means 
of a translation card. This card has 
been an invaluable aid in periods of 
emergency. It’s my duty to keep as 
many translations on hand as is 
deemed necessary. Once, though, when 
our outfit was still going to sleep to 
the roar of distant guns, I had to get 
an additional translation for the chap- 
lain that I had assumed would not be 
needed. The patient was one of Der 
Fuehrer’s boys. 


HEN I FIRST took over my pres- 

ent job, I anticipated days spent 
with my feet on a desk while smoking 
a big cigar. Although the mornings 
have proven to be fairly busy ones, 
it did-look for awhile as though these 
pleasures might actually be accom- 
plished on an occasional afternoon. But 
lo and behold, events gradually put 
us into a position where we assumed 
the status of rear echelon johnnies. 
Ergo, three afternoons a week now find 
me spending a pleasant hour with my 
comrades in drill. 

Along with the feet on the desk and 
the cigars, I had looked forward to the 
use of a jeep. When drill ends the time 
comes for me to use the jeep. albeit 
not as I had first intended. I had rather 
hoped for trips that would necessitate 
going to Florence or Rome or Naples 
but I’ve finally become resigned 

As matters stand, everybody in the 


outfit seems to feel 
that the jeep, with 
driver, is at their 
disposal at any 
hour of the day or 
night. This attitude 
is partially justifi- 
able, in that all 
chaplains want to 
be as accommodat- 
ing to members of 
their units as pos- 
sible. 

Our outfit is in a 
rather isolated 
spot, has been 
working hard and 
most of the men 
are glad to leave - 
the hospital for an 
hour or so in order 
tc get a change of 
scene. 

One trip I fre- 
quently take is to 
the monastery 
where we have our 
altar linens laundered. Reaching our 
destination, we are invariably sur- 
rounded by civilians who, spying the al- 
tar linens, assume that I am a chap- 
lain.. This error is the cause of embar- 
rassment to me and amusement to my 
fellow travelers, whom I have known 
for some months now and who are well 
aware that I have not always been do- 
ing work of a religious nature. They de- 
light in making me the target of all 
jokes of the "Holy Joe” variety. 


INCE ASSUMING my present job, 
I have learned that it does entail 
certain conditions that were not at 
first apparent. Time was when I could 
join the boys in a congenial brew and 
nothing was thought of it. Those days 


- are still with me as far as the men in 


the outfit are concerned. With each 
passing month, though, any outfit is 
bound to have new faces and now, 
when I draw my beer ration, I am the 
victim of an occasional uplifted eye- 
brow. 

While the chaplain has never ex- 
pressed an opinion as to whether or 
not he considers it fitting for me to buy 
three bottles of beer per week at the 
post exchange, he does lay down the law 
about one particular matter. He stresses 
that it is : ecessary for me to be on 
friendlv terms with all of the men in 
my outfit. To him, this aspect of my 





job is of the utmost imporiance. And 
by all of the men, he doesn’t just mean 
all the Catholics. 


[s A HOSPITAL, a Catholic chaplain’s 
assistant sometimes finds himself 
working for the Protestant chaplain as 
much as he works for his own and the 
same, in reverse, applies to the Protes- 
tant chaplain’s assistant. . 

Our hospital does not have a Jewish 
chaplain but one is located literally a 
stone’s throw away. He is naturally in- 
terested in the welfare of the members 
of his faith who are in our unit. Our 
Jewish men are aware of this fact and 
are always keeping me on the ball by 
requesting that I obtain Mezuzahs and 
other religious articles with names that 
this goy finds difficult to remember. 

Because of the hospital’s schedule, 
my chaplain has decided that the best 
time to. have Mass is in the evening. 
The congregation oft-times contains 
several ambulatory patients who have 
seen recent action at the front. These 
men have known a nearness to death 
and seem to have a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the goodness of God than do 
those of us who have had less hazardous 
duties to perform. One or two of these 
combat men will frequently request that 
they be allowed to serve at Mass. leav- 
ing me with little to do but to light the 
candles. Even so. at the close of each 
day, I am made aware that mine is 4 
job that is truly worthwhile. 
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By Sgt. PAUL GREEN 
Stars and Stripes Writer 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE 

HE FIRST sun of spring shone down 

on the wooded Vosges, sending un- 

familiar shafts of yellow light through 

the tall trees that. concealed mud- 
covered tents and dtgouts. 

A tiny electric bulb faintly lit up 
the interior of one of the dugouts. When 
it was quiet you could hear plainly the 
drip-drip of water seeping down from 
the thickly-mudded ground. In one 
corner a GI was busily swishing water 
into a pan from a pool which was filling 
up faster than it was being emptied. 
The big sergeant with the Thunderbird 
insignia leaned back on his mussed-up 
bedroll and puffed on a cigarette. The 
other three soldiers in the dugout 
looked at him interestedly to see what 
he would say. 

“Italy?” he echoed thoughtfully. 
"Yeah, we still talk about Italy. Guess 
we will for a long time yet. We left 
& lot of ourselves in that mud and 
those mountains. Many of our buddies 
are still there too.” His three hearers 
nodded in agreement. 


Ne. THOSE who fought the tough 

fight in Italy—the boys of the 
3rd, 36th and 45th Divisions—haven’t 
forgotten about it. They just passed 
the half-year mark in France, but their 
experiences in Italy still draw a definite 
line between them and the doughboys 
who landed on the continent direct 
from England. 

"Sometimes we get a big laugh talk- 
ing to those guys,” grinned the sergeant 
from the 45th. "Hell, when we hear 
them griping about being in the line 
12 days without relief, we burn up. 
After what we been through in Italy! 
Or when we meet somebody who thinks 
he’s a vet because he’s been in combat 
four months.” He looked disgusted. 


LTHOUGH they have the usual 
arguments among themselves as 

to who was first where and who really 
captured what, the 3rd, 36th and 45th 
form a united front against all out- 
Siders and have a healthy respect for 
each other’s fighting abilities. Said one 
36th Division GI, "Put the 3rd on one 
Side of us and the 45th on the other, 
and we'll be satisfied and so will they.” 
As one of the S-2s explained it, "It’s 
all a matter of experience. The staffs 
that fought in Italy are here now. 
They’ve been at it longer. They know 
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Men Of The 7th Army Who Drove Krauts 
From St. Tropez Beach To The Vosges 


Haven’t Forgotten How Tough Italy Was 


the Jerries pretty well by now and don’t 
get rattled so quickly when Rundstedt 
pulls something funny. They don’t take 
damfool chances.” 

It’s more than just common exper- 
iences that keep them together. There’s 
a common language, for one thing. 
When the English-based GIs_ say 
"beachhead,” they are referring to 
Normandy. When an Italy vet says 
*"beachhead,” he means Anzio. Never 
the twain shall meet. Or take the word 
"D-Day.” To the former that again 
stands for Normandy. But the Italy 
vets aren’t so sure. As a British service 
paper put it in a recent cartoon, does 
that refer to the landings at North 
Africa, Sicily, Salerno, Anzio or St. 
Tropez? 


R TAKE Italian itself. Very few 
Joes from Italy ever learned Ital- 
ian, but they all picked up some words. 
Many of them still prefer finito to fini 
or kaput, vino to vin or schnapps, si to 
oul, kapish to compree. Every now and 
then you run across a familiar geo- 
graphical location. A tiny stream is 
called the Mussolini Canal, a pathway 
may be Via Roma or Angio Alley. Jeeps 
from Italy are still "Bella Napoli” or 
"Nino from Cassino.” When you hear 
somebody humming "Lili Marlene” the 
odds are that he comes from Italy. 
The tune is not nearly so popular in 
England or France. "Come You Back 
To Sorrento” is a dead give-away. 
The three divisions have now weath- 
ered a winter campaign in France as 
well as in Italy and they’re in a good 
position to compare the two. For the 
sake of argument, many of them will 
say Italy was tougher. They'll claim 
the temperatures were lower, the mud 
gooier, the hills higher, the mines more 
plentiful, the terrain better suited to 
defensive warfare. But if you get them 
in a more reasonable mood, they’ll 
agree the results are about the same. 
They lost men, lots of them. The 36th 
again lived up to its "hard-luck” repu- 
tation, although not quite so disas- 
trously as at the Rapido. 
Would they rather be back in Italy? 
There still are a few fellows who sigh 


for the flesh-pots of Naples or Rome, 
but generally, they like France better. 
And they often think about their old 
buddies in the 34th and wonder how 
they’re getting along on the old stamp- 
ing ground. 


OMEN? There are differences of 

opinion. A 45th Division MP put it 
this way: "They’re prettier in France, 
but easier in Italy.” He might have 
added that French tastes are more ex- 
pensive, especially for the soldiers who 
had a crack at Paris. Likewise, every- 
thing else costs more. Back in Italy you 
could buy almost anything you wanted 
of the little that was available and still 
have something left over at the end of 
the month. In France you're lucky if 
your pay lasts a week or two. Of course 
there’s more to buy, particularly such 
items as perfume, powder, scarfs, trin- 
kets—and liquor. 

If you ask the Italy vets about their 
outstanding memory of Italy, they 
will probably answer, ”Anzio.” They 
still marvel at how they held out for 
so long on the beachhead, at the special 
type of life that developed on that 
deadly patch of ground. They still de- 
mand a special insignia, some patch of 
cloth to distinguish them from all mor- 
tals who were not at Anzio. A design 
was recently approved unofficially, con- 
taining names of all outfits involved 
in the operation, but nothing has come 
of it since. 


LTHOUGH they wouldn’t go 

through it again "for a mill-yun 
lire,” they look back on Anzio with nos- 
talgia. At the bull sessions, it’s the light 
incidents they bring up—riding horses 
and bikes on the road to Littoria, the 
fresh eggs every morning for breakfast, 
the shells dropping in the "rear lines,” 
Sally’s cracks on the Kraut radio— 
rather than the time their buddies got 
it. 

That’s what Italy had that France 
hasn’t. The grim drama of Anzio... 
the heartbreak of Cassino .. . the death 
of the Abbey . .. the battle for the 
Rapido. These things stand out in their 
minds. 

The 3rd, 36th and 45th are not the 









only Italy vets here but they have 
had tougher going than the men of 
the First Special Service Force and part 
of the 82nd Airborne Division that 
dropped into southern France as an 
airborne task force. Instead of going 
north, these units turned east along 
the Riviera coast where they took up 
positions on the Franco-Italian frontier. 
This is as quiet a front” as anyone 
could wish, and for relaxation there 
was always nearby Nice, Monte Carlo 
and Cannes. 

"Last September,” mused an SSF’er, 
"we~ figured the 5th Army would be 
coming up through northern Italy any 
day to join us. We even used to look 
out for them through our field glasses, 
Little by little we gave up hope.” 


EN WHO have fought in Italy 

are not surprised at the present 
slow going against the Gothic Line, 
"We were there,” said a 3rd Division 
soldier grimly. "We know how it is. 
We never had enough men to do what 
we were supposed to. We knew after 
one hill there was always another. 
Something else too—we read in the 
papers now, as we did then about 
‘routine action’ and ’normal patrolling.’ 
We know what that meant and how 
many of us never came back from one 
of those ’routine actions.’” 

"We've had it,” he added. "Brother, 
we’re from Anzio!” 

Most of the talk about Italy usually 
ends on an Anzio note. But the boys 
from England are building up some 
of their own traditions, giving the Italy 
men a little competition. Which brings 
up the 101lst Airborne Joe who met a 
guy from the 45th. The Thunderbird 
could see the paratrooper was ready to 
start spieling about the "bloody bas- 
tards of Bastogne,’ where the 101st 
made a name for itself. He forestailed 
the flow of chatter. "Look, bud,” he 
said wearily, "you shut up about Bas- 
togne and I won’t bore you with Anzio.” 
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LAST WEEK... 


On the western front, the U. S. 
Ist Army reached the ap- 
proaches to Cologne. The 
American 9th Army took Kre- 
feld and reached the Rhine at 
Neuss. The 3rd Army captured 
Trier. 


On the eastern front, Marshal 
Rokossovsky’s forces raced to 
within five miles of the Baltic 
coast, according to DNB which 
announced fighting inside 
Danzig. 


On the Italian front, 10th Moun- 
tain Division troops cleared 
Mount Della Terraccia. Bra- 
zilians pushed forward against 
strong Nazi counterattacks. 


In the Pacific, 1,600 U. S. carrier 
planes hit the Tokyo area. Ma- 
rines took the central airfield 
on Iwo Jima. Manila and Cor- 
regidor were completely 
cleared of Japs. U. S. troops 
landed on Palawan in the 
Philippines. 


In Washington, the Senate con- 
firmed the appointment of 
Henry A. Wallace as Secretary 
of Commerce. President Roose- 
velt reported to Congress and 
the nation on the Crimea Con- 
ference. 


In London, Parliament unani- 
mously approved the Crimea 
Conference results as ex- 
plained by Prime Minister 
Churchill. 











EUROPE 


The Tidings Are Glad 

No hats were thrown into the air last 
week in Allied capitals‘nor was there any 
dancing in the streets, but a feeling of 
optimism was nevertheless widespread, 
if not rampant, and at this time sensitive 
military leaders did not attempt to check 
it. 

Not even the most confirmed pessimist 
could deny that the progress of the war 
in Europe was eminently satisfactory. 
General Eisenhower’s forces had reached 
the Rhine, and the capture of Germany’s 
industrial heart, the Ruhr, seemed immi- 
nent. The Soviet armies were not speed- 
ing toward the Reich’s political heart— 
Berlin—but the United Nations knew 
that a Russian pause meant only the 
windup before the final surge. 

Overhead an awesome air army of 
bombers and fighters gave Germany a 
Cassino treatment and also softened the 
Nazi defenses directly in front of the 
Soviet lines. The east and west fronts 
were meshing for good. 

If the military picture was bright, the 

ace picture was no less heartening. 

arliament and Congress heard their 
respective leaders, Prime Minister 
Churchill and President Roosevelt, elab- 
orate on the Crimea Conference with 
particular reference to postwar plans. 
Already a Pan-American conference 
was in session at Mexico City; a much 
bigger affair would be the United Na- 
tions’ conclave at San Francisco next 
month. America, as well as Russia, had 
just about abandoned isolationism. 

Even the Pacific war was not without 
its silver lining last week. Although 
United States Marines had a _ tough, 
costly fight on their hands on Iwo Jima, 
the vulnerability of the Jap homeland 
to invasion was increasingly obvious. 
The participation of Russia in the Pa- 
cific war seemed inevitable. And Prime 
Minister Churchill, declaring the war is 
at a "double peak,” plainly implied that 
the Japanese Empire may not hold out 
as long as the Allies had hitherto ex- 
pected. 


Fall In For Peace 

The list of United Nations grew sud- 
denly longer last week as the Crimea 
Conference deadline for war declarations 
closed peace hall doors to neutral nations. 

On Feb. 1, the United Nations had in- 
cluded 37 countries. For nine months 
previously, the list had remained sta- 
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CMDR. HAROLD E. STASSEN 
... when is a liability? ... 


tionary, not a single new name being 
added. But came the Crimea Conference 
and the decision to exclude nations not 
at war with the Axis from: the important 
forthcoming San Francisco Security Con- 
ference. Curt notes from the Big Three 
stirred neutral capitals into sudden ac- 
tion. And war declarations against Ger- 
many and Japan came almost daily— 
from Paraguay, Ecuador, Peru, Venezuela, 
Turkey, Egypt, Chile, Syria, Iran, Saudi 
Arabia. Within three weeks, there were 
ten new United Nations. 

At some of the declarations, the old- 
time Allies lifted their eyebrows. They 
recalled 1940, when Axis armies were 
actually advancing across Egyptian soil 
to within 70 miles of the great Egyptian 
port of Alexandria. Egypt then, with her 
soil actually invaded, did not declare 
war! The British turned the tide at El 
Alamein without Egyptian aid. They re- 
called 1941, when the Germans overran 
the Balkans to the very borders of Tur- 
key, who had a mutual-aid alliance with 
Great Britain. Turkey then refused to 
fight just as she had refused to effect 
her alliance at the beginning of the war, 
when ske even sold chrome to German 
war industries. 

But the past be what it may, all of the 
new United Nations were welcomed by 
forces opposed to German-Japanese op- 
pression. Prime Minister Churchill, in his 
speech before Commons last week, ex- 
pressed the generally accepted view. 
"Their act,” he said, "should be treated 
with respect and satisfactior by those 
who have borne the burden and the heat 
of the day. The future will be consoli- 
dated and enriched by the participation 
of these new powers. Together we should 
take the opening steps to form a world 
organization, to which it is hoped ulti- 
mately that all states will belong.” 


Paris Spring, 1945 

The City of Light has had a long, cold 
and dark winter. It’s fine to be liberated, 
but liberation is in itself no solution 
to cold and hunger. Last week, spring 
had come to Paris, somewhat prema- 
turely, and at least the cold could be 
forgotten. Lilac and forsythia buds were 
out, and so were Parisians, basking 
gratefully in the sun. 

The cruel fact was, however, that 
Paris was still hungry. The average 
bread ration is approximately a half- 
pound a day—but the joke is that it 
can’t always be bought. Ditto the meat 
ration, which theoretically is at about 
a half-pound per person per week. Wine 
has practically disappeared, as have 
coffee, beer and strong liquors. The black 
market exists, but its prices are utterly 
fabulous—butter at 20 dollars per pound, 
for example. 

Life in glamorous Paris has, indeed, 
become dreary. There is a shortage of 
practically everything — from transpor- 
tation down to newspapers. Neither cabs 
nor busses are running, and the Metro, 


ships that war has imposed yp, 
home folks, but rather observe ;; 
heroism of ... all those wor; 
victory. : 

6—If you have reason to belieye 
relatives are being treated topo , 
or even unjustly, reserve your jude 
don’t fly off the handle, but exg,, 
particulars again and turn to , 
institutions . . . or report to you 
manding officer after you retun 
will be assisted. 

7—If somebody at home says, 
fed up with the war,” tell him » 
talked that way during the yi, 
1941-42 and acted accordingly, 
sheviks would be on our soil now. 

8—Encourage people with Simple 
tual accounts of the exploits of yoy, 
You can do that without appe, 


or subway, is always overcrowded. The 
most popular newspapers, like Human- 
ite, Figaro and France-Soir, have a cir- 
culation of only 250,000, in comparison 
to the 1,500,000 circulation of the prewar 
Paris-Soir. Many oe we oes 
during the winter, an ose that kep . 
open were often not big enough to ac- ee ey 1 _ ft . on Sees tine give 
commodate the masses avid for diver- itowin Pe an th 
sion. When "The Dictator” was recently Ae in a friendly but fi 
shown in Paris, crowds turned out that that © family not wr irm 
had to be turned away, although one &F ‘na er amy not write yo 
seat cost as much as 16 dollars. an > aes comp 
It was the beginning of spring in Paris, 17 : a 
all right, but it wasn’t like any spring 10—Do not forget that you are 
Paris had known in the past. your home not as a civilian but 
member of your line outfit. Yo, 


havior, appearance and conversati 
that on which your folks judge the, 
army. Be sure that the home front 
remains unshakable. Thus you ap 
thering victory, even on your furl 

The evidence was piiing up th 
Goebbels had begun to fear t 
Army might acquire the virus of & 
ism from the home front. 


AT HOME 


Gotham Is Not Amused 


A crisis in the life of some Ame 
which threatened to surpass the a 
over the Ardennes offensive, the ( 
Conference, the closing of the 
tracks and Frank Sinatra’s draft 
was reached last week. War Mobili 
Director James F. Byrnes sent 
"request” that amusement places 
at midnight. 

The edict—which, as one night 
owner remarked, could be only joi 


Fellows On Furlough 

Dr. Joseph Goebbels, Moses of the Nazi 
faith, has written his own ten command- 
ments for German soldiers on home leave. 
As found on a German prisoner taken on 
the 7th Army front in France shortly 
after he had returned from a furlough 
to the Reich, they include: 

1—Yes, you are in the field—always 
happy to do battle, dependable and sure 
of victory—that is the impression you 
must leave at home. 

2—If anybody asks you when the war 
is going to end, give him the answer, 
"When we have won it.” 

3—Remember that all wild rumors on 
the home front originate from enemy 
propaganda, and remain deaf to them. 

4—Shut the mouths of all rumor-mon- 
gers and gripers and make them realize 
how criminally they are undermining the 
war effort. 

5—Don’t pay any attention to the hard- 
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t—took effect Monday 
and large, proprietors of 
s gay spots took the matter in 
ride. some lauded the move "if it 
vne war will end even an hour 
ut there were others who de- 
t on the grounds of: (a) prompt- 
turn of the speakeasy and the 
rebirth of Prohibition; (b) de- 
the morale of civilians and serv- 
‘on furlough; (c) costing the gov- 
t additional entertainment taxes; 
“wing hundreds of night club 
out of their jobs. 
rohibitionists were happy, but 
the move as coming much later 
should have. Said Edward E. 
chairman of the Prohibition 
S National Committee: "It is sad 
nificant that the least essential 
satest morale-destroying trade 
hould have been’ permitted unre- 
operation up to nearly the last 
s of the war.” 
ers, movie houses, sports arenas 
verns showed little concern over 
ew. The first three weren’t af- 
pecause they close before mid- 
yway, and the tavern-keepers, 
worn out from trying to serve 
»crowds with a minimum of help, 
ed the rest. 
indication of what the Great 
Way’s unemployed would do now 
d in a report from the New 
sderal Employment Bureau. Four 
victims of the curfew had come 
looking for jobs, but none had 
or war work. 
r Fiorello La Guardia didn’t seem 
astic about the new ruling, but 
proceeding with a private inves- 
» of the situation before saying 
However, a Statement by Billy 
at the curfew was "pushing a 
dollar industry against the wall 
ruptey,” brought a rise from the 
ower. He warned: "Don’t forget 
pse is a Showman. He always talks 
s of stupendous, colossal and ter- 


a reques 


while, as only meager reports of 
ent rolled in from the rest of the 
Gotham was discovering some- 
hat it really hadn’t considered 
In most of the United States the 
is an academic matter, because 
use the night for sleeping. 
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SEVEN MEN AND one woman will 
represent the United States at the 
forthcoming United Nations conference 
in San Francisco, and before the con- 
ference begins on April 25, America 
will be well acquainted with their names 
and careers. Two of the most-watched 
delegates will be a mah who may be- 
come a Presidential nominee in 1948, 
and a woman who is the only member 
of her sex to be represented at the par- 
ley. The man is Cmdr. Harold E. Stas- 
sen, who last week came back from the 
Pacific war trim and bronzed from two 
years active service as flag secretary 
to Admiral William F. Halsey. The 
woman is Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve 
of Barnard College, whose appointment 
by President Roosevelt may well have 
been the result of a determined and 
publicized effort by American women 
leaders to have a say in the peace. 
Commander Stassen and Dean Gilder- 
sleeve are not likely to be the least- 
heard-from members of the American 
group, which also includes: Secretary 
of State Edward R. Stettinius Jr.; for- 
mer’ Secretary of State Cordell Hull; 
Chairman Tom Connally (D., Texas), of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee; Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg (R., 
Mich.); Rep. Sol. Bloom (D., N. Y.), of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
and Rep. Charles A. Eaton (R., N. J.), 
ranking minority member. 

* . . 


COMMANDER STASSEN is a 37-year- 
old progressive internationalist who re- 
signed his third term as Minnesota’s 
governor to return to active duty on the 
high seas. He told newsmen in Wash- 
ington the appointment to San Fran- 
cisco would be a “political liability,” 
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but that he welcomed the chance once 
more to stand up for his favorite project 
—a world government. With character- 
istic forthrightness, he stated: ”I would 
hope that San Francisco might mean 
for the world of tomorrow what Con- 
stitution Hall at Philadelphia meant 
for the United States of America.” Stas- 


look forward. Like the late Wendell 
Willkie, whose ”One World” ideas Stas- 
sen also championed, Minnesota’s ex- 
governor was expected to rub many Re- 
publicans the wrong way; but like Will- 
kie, Stassen does not seem to like com- 


. promise. He refused to rhapsodize over 


Dumbarton Ogks, describing it as "a 
very small step in the right direction, 
but an important step.” The young 
delegate stands six-feet, three inches 
and weighs 220 pounds. He is of Ger- 
man, Norwegian and Czech descent, 
born of midwest pioneers on a St. Paul, 
Minn., farm. Governor at 31, he was 
reelected in 1940 and 1942. He made 
headlines when he resigned the guber- 
natorial mansion for a warship’s deck 
but, until the Crimea Conference after- 


math, he had been absent from the 
news except for his part in a rescve 
at sea in April, 1943. 

. s 


DEAN GILDERSLEEVE, 61-year-old 
head of Columbia University’s Barnard 
College, has held her job for 34 years, 
ever insisting upon training young 
women for leadership in public life. 
Soon after her appointment in 1910, 
she became known as a modernist in 
education, abandoning Latin as a re- 
quired course. She opposed home eco- 
nomics courses Sor women and urged 
them to concentrate on politics, eco- 
nomics and international affairs. When 
newsmen asked for reaction to the 
Presidential appc‘ntment to San Fran- 
cisco, Dean Gildersleeve said firmly, 
"I hope my appointment came be- 
cause I am an expert in international 
affairs, not because I am a woman.” 
Dean Gildersleeve had other firm com- 
ments to make. Of Hitler, she said: "I 
would like to see Hitler taken to a 
remote office and kept there while he 
lives—quietly. I think he is a madman, 
and I don’t like the idea of shooting 
him.” Of postwar Germany, she said: 
”*"Somehow Germany has got to be made 
harmless—it’s not in my line to say 
just how. But I feel strongly she has 
got to be kept down. This is the wird 
time in the memory of persons living 
that Germany has brought war to the 
civilized world, and now I am all for 
demilitarizing it. If that is a hard 
peace, I am for -it.” Of 2 democratic 
Germany, Dean _ Gildersleev said: 
”This must come from within. It cannot 
be achieved by force or by alien teach- 
ers cramming democracy down their 
throats.” 








Mr. Ickes’ Basins 

While President Roosevelt cruised 
homeward, his desk gathered reports, 
and among them was a bristling memor- 
andum from Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes. Never a word-mincer, 
Mr. Ickes recommended that his De- 
partment be given sway over the regional 
development of river basins throughout 
the country, i. e. TVA, MVA, et al. He 
wanted all such projects listed as ’power” 
and put under one (his) jurisdiction. 

Last week, in as ornery a tone as Mr. 
Ickes himself has often used, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch advised the official 
to keep his hands off the Missouri Valley 
Authority, in which the Midwest paper 
has a fervent interest. The newspaper, 
suspecting the word "power” to have a 
double meaning, listed 25 activities of 
the Department of the Interior and 
chaffed: ”’the foregoing list gives a rough 
idea of the things Mr. Ickes already has 
to decide about—coal, oil, Indians, rocks, 
grass, parks, fish, elk, buffalo and moose, 
rocks and rills and templed hills and a 
lot else beside.” The paper praised Mr. 
Ickes’ abilities and his virility, but 
pointed out that on March 15 the Secre- 
tary will be 71. 4 


Brooming The Witches 

People from Massachusetts are proud 
of their long, distinguished history which 
includes some of the most important 
contributions to early America. But there 
is one chapter they like to skip—the 
grim, dark tale of the Salem witch- 
killings. 

Last week in Salem, Judge Robert W. 
Hill approved a court petition which 
sought to erase the shameful incident 
—as far as possible—from the state’s 
history. The petition, brought by a de- 
scendant of Ann Pudeator, one of the 
executed “witches,” asked the judge to 
clear the woman’s good name. The judge 
approved, reversing colonial court con- 
victions of 32 women put to death as 
witches during 1691 and 1692. 


Labor Steps Out 


Delegates to the World Trade Union 
Conference were mostly on their way 
home this week to the four corners of 
the world, having voted to establish a 
new international labor organization 
certain to make its weight felt at the 
peace table. 

To America returned R. J. Thomas, 
chairman of the American CIO delega- 
tion and a manual laborer for years be- 
fore becoming head of the’ United Auto- 
mobile Workers. Thomas had more than 
the conference to talk about.. He had 
just paid his first call on royalty, for the 
King and Queen of England had invited 
the 40 conference delegates to Bucking- 
ham Palace. Thomas reported: 

"We went into a big room, a kind of 
parlor, and there were King George and 
Queen Elizabeth. We didn’t bow down or 
anything like that, just shook hands 
like you would do in the United States. 

"The Queen asked me \where I was 
from and I said, ‘Detroit.’ Then she 
wanted to know if it had grown during 


the war and I told her about that and 
about the problems connected with the 
lack of housing and the many whites as 
well as Negroes from the South coming 
in, and about the racial troubles. The 
Queen said she had read about the race 
riots we had back home and she hoped 
we would find a way to prevent them. 

"The King was most interested in war 
production in Detroit and I told him we 
were making tanks and military trucks. 
We had quite a talk about that. Both the 
King and Queen expressed their best 
wishes for full agreement in our world 
labor conference and they seemed to be- 
lieve in what we are aiming at. It was 
my first call on royalty, and it was about 
as pleasant as anybody could hope. 
They’re mighty nice people.” 


FAR EAST 


Big White Lie 

One of the most inaccurate guesses of 
the war came from Admiral William 
F. Halsey of the U. S. Pacific Fleet when, 
on Jan. 1, 1943, he predicted Japan would 
be defeated during that year. Last week, 
from the admiral’s flag secretary, Cmdr. 
Harold Stassen, came an explanation. 

The admiral, it seems, had had his 
tongue in his cheek at the time. He made 
the statement “deliberately” to worry 
the Japs and "cheer up our forces.” "He 
made it,” said Stassen, "during the dark- 
est period of the Pacific war. We had 
very little Navy afloat. Australia was 
very much concerned. The Japanese 
Navy was still strong. It was a pretty 
gloomy situation.” The result, Stassen 
said, was that "the Japs didn’t attack 
for six months. Instead, they tried to 
find out what in the world Admiral Hal- 
sey had that led him to make that state- 
ment.” 

In Washington also was 62-year-old 
Admiral Halsey. He attempted no alibis, 
but merely observed: "I’ve dropped all 
that crystal-ball stuff. We are going to 
Tokyo, the sooner the quicker, and I hope 
to God I’m there.” 

After that, for 38 minutes, the sea- 
worthy and newsworthy 3rd Fleet com- 
mander gave Washington correspond- 
ents his opinion of the Japanese, calling 
them "rats,” "monkeys,” "stupid beasts” 
and even "female apes.” He said he would 
hate for a B-29 bomb to kill the Jap 
Mikado’s white steed, Shirayuki, because 
he himself would like to ride him down 
Tokyo's streets. He suggested letting the 
Japs by-passed on the many Pacific 
islands starve to death, slowly and ypain- 
fully. He said the quality of Jap pilots 
is going down steadily, and warned of 
possible Jap peace-feelers which he said 
we should promptly turn down. 


Pacific Communiaue 

Last week the natives of a South Pa- 
cific island, one of the Marshalls, copied 
the many Army and Navy headquarters 
that have sprung up around them and 
issued a “communique.” It was simply 
written, in the best English the natives 
knew, and it told of the islanders’ unsuc- 
cessful efforts to save two Marine fliers 


whose plane had fallen into the sea: 

"This plain came from the south as 
high as the cocoanut trees. She passed 
halfway vitwin Tabo village. And she 
turned and went east and came back 
again. She hit three cocoanut trees at 
lagoon side. After that she turned and 
turned over the trees til she reached 
ocean side and fell to ground on the reef 
bow ftirst and turned over one more. 
And she broke in two. The stern part fell 
in deep water. Then all the people went 
out on the reef to see where fliers was 
and when they did not see, six men 
dived for them. And when they got them 
out of the plain they were deed. And they 
took them to the town hall and put dry 
clothes on them. After that the kings, 
magistrates, people all brought them 
presents. Mats-basket-necklace-boukets- 
clothing. After, they hoisted black flag 
at town hall and on ocean side and one 
on the plain so other plains could see. 
Two plains came and saw the flags and 
flew away again. At p. m. 1:30 one boat 
came to see what happened to men in 
the plain. Doctor and captin came ashore 
and saw the mens budy. And people put 
budy in coffin before they left for ship.” 

The American rescue party reported 
that they found the Marine pilots lying 
in state in the palm-thatched village 
hall, surrounded by weeping, preying 
natives. The natives had decked the 
wooden-slat coffins with exotic tropical 
blooms, and the island’s entire popula- 
tion had gone into mourning. Admiral 
H. B. Sallada, deputy military governor 
of the Marshalls, was so touched by the 
"communique” that he sent a letter of 
gratitude to the island and presented 
them with a plaque in the shape of avi- 
ator’s wings. 


American Sandman 

The Office of War Information (OWI) 
is waging its own private little war in 
the Pacific, and as far as it’s concerned 
the invasion of Japan has already begun. 
If the Japanese people manipulate their 
dials at all these days, they will find 
that Nippon’s airwaves have been in- 
vaded by standard band radiocasts re- 
layed fron. recently-captured Sai, in. 

Prior to the capture of Saipan, these 
OWI verbal barrages were shor‘waved 
from Hawaii to Japan, which meant that 
only a select few owning shortwave re- 
ceivers in Japan could listen to the propa- 
ganda if they were so inclined. The real 
"heavy bombardment” phase of the psy- 
chological war with the Japanese has 
actually just begun, with the Saipan- 
relaved broadcasts beamed at more than 
5.000.000 Ja» radio sets. 

News is played straight, the bad along 
with the good. The Japs, for example, 
were given a full report of the German 
counteroffensive in Belgium and were 
kept up to date on U. S. domestic diffi- 
culties, such as the Montgomery Ward 
incident. This policy of truth is based 
on the theory that there is enough good 
news from the Pacific. and second that 

/ eandid broadcasts will have a more sym- 
pathetic audience among a people who 
are fast growing ured of the sugar-coated 
bleating of their own radio stations. 
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To Albania 





This Tiny Balkan Nation Has 
Made Its Own Way In War 


By Set. PETER FURST 
Staff Writer 


TIRANA, ALBANIA 


HAT IMPRESSES you first about 

Tirana airport is how large it is 
for so small a country. The next thing 
is its international quality. In one of the 
hangars stand three small motorless 
Italian and German bi-planes, their 
wings ripped and their fuselages mere 
skeletons. Another hangar houses two 
Russian C-47s which are being repaired 
after cracking up on the field. A French 
edvanced trainer has flown in by short 
hops all the way from Paris. British 
transports lumber in now and again 
with supplies and equipment for the 
British and American missions to the 
Partisan government. 

Aside from that, it’s not an impressive 
place. The buildings are in ruins, and 
only because the Partisans took the 
field before the Germans had a chance 
to begin proper demolitions was the 
concrete runway saved. So far, engi- 
neers have removed 1,200 mines, each 
consisting of five, 100-pound high ex- 
plosive bombs. 

From the airfield, you travel into 
town along a crowded dusty road, past 
vast Italian-constructed military bar- 
racks. Long lines of civilian men wait 
outside the barracks, while others, as- 
sorted weapons slung over their 
shoulders, march up‘and down the road 
learning to keep in step. They will go 
into the Liberation Army as replace- 
ments for women, old men and men 
whose families need support. They have 
been recruited from the fields, the 
towns and the mountains. They sing as 
they march and they carry their wea- 
pons with assurance, if not finesse. A 
loaded Sten gun in the hands of a 
novice can be disconcerting. 


VERYWHERE you look, soldiers are 
saluting. They salute everybody, of- 
ficers or not. Guards, walking slowly in 
twos by the side of the road, greet you 
with eyes left or right. Those posted at 
buildings present arms. Some of the 
soldiers give a hand salute much like 
our own. No longer do you see the old 
Communist, clenched fist salute, which 
was abandoned when the National Lib- 
eration Front was expanded to include 
all political opinions and factions. 
Tirana, Albania’s capital, is a bat- 
tered city. During the three-week battle 
for its liberation many buildings were 
smashed or burned to the ground. Shell 
bursts huve scarred Skenderbeg Square, 
named after Albania’s national hero 
who helped save Europ. from the Turks 
in the 15th Century. Rruga Square’s 
15th Century mosque bears the marks 
of 88 fire. Repairs are underway at King 
Zog’s ultra-modern, slightly damaged 
palace overlooking the town, but it isn’t 
likely to house a king again. It may be 
— into a university or tourist’s 
otel. 


Te A VISITOR from Italy, the biggest 

surprise which Tirana offers is the 
fact that the overly-populated city of 
100,000 is without a black market, with- 
out prostitution, without thievery and 
all the other sorry by-products of war- 
ravaged, liberated countries. There are 
good reasons. 

Even before the war, which began for 
Albania on Good Friday, April 7, 1939, 
the country’s food supply was probably 
the lowest in Europe. One of the small- 
est, most primitive countries on the 
continent, Albania never has known a 
high standard of living. Thus, even 
though six years of foreign occupation 
and guerrilla warfare have damaged 
the nation’s economy still more, Alban- 
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A street scene in ancient or Old 
Tirana, so-called to distinguish 
it from the modern section of 
Albania‘s capital. The gutted 


building is one of the city’s 
many war souvenirs. 


ians have not felt the pinch of poverty 
as much as they might. They are used 
to doing without. Such a condition is 
not encouraging to black marketeers. 

Prostitution here was wiped out by a 
measure which may not have been 
wholly democratic but which achieved 
the desired results. Since most of the 
prostitutes in Tirana were Italians who 
had “immigrated” during the Fascist 
occupation, all were arrested and later 
released on the condition that they 
marry Italians living in Albania. They 
did. To prevent any new business enter- 
prises from springing up, the Partisans 
are keeping close tab on all girls of 
questionable reputation who are likely 
to be more susceptible to the possible 
material rewards of commercialized sex. 


O AN AMERICAN educated the hard 

way to the use of locks and chains 
or jeeps, the honesty of Albanians is 
staggering. You can leave a jeep filled 
with rations, blankets and gasoline cans 
standing anywhere unattended. No one 
will touch it. 

It well may be that the fear of Par- 
tisan bullets, rather than inherent hon- 
esty or wealth, are keeping Albanians 
on the straight and narrow, just as the 
Tirana jail appears to be by far the 
most effective preventative for prosti- 
tution. The fear of bullets for black 
market operators may not be founded 
on fact, but there appears to be no one 
























daring enough to 
find out for himself, 

There is no ap- 
parent tobacco or 
cigarette shortage 
here. People will 
politely accept an 
American cigarette, 
but they will not go 
out of their way to 
get one. Smokers 
use either the 
popular brand, ”’Ti- 
rana,” or Bulgarian 
cigarettes of which 
there seems to be 
an abundance. 
For A foreigner, 

the big diffi- 
culty is buying any- 
thing. In addition 
to the fact that the 
only authorized Al- 
lied currency for 
this part of the 
world is the British 
Military Authority 
pound, Albanians 
do not readily ac- 
cept Allied cash. It 
isn’t so much that 
they don’t trust it 
but that they 
simply don’t know 
its value. 

TheAmerican 
dollar, for example, 
which would fetch 
up to 300 lire on the 
Italian black mar- 
ket, brings about 60 
cents in Albania. 
The only type of 
money the Alban- 
ians look for is gold 
—the French gold 
Napoleon or the 
British gold sovereign. Ordinarily, these 
bring about 15 dollars, but they have 
three times that value in Albania. A 
camera might cost ten gold pieces but 
500 dollars in American money. This 
does not apply in the south in Korce, 
where some 50 percent of the people 
speak English and 25 percent have been 
to the United States and know the 
value of the American dollar. 

But any hasty impression that Al- 
bania is well-off because its capital has 
avoided the wartime pitfalls into which 
other European cities have fallen or 
because its people are loathe to accept 
American money is entirely false. Ti- 
rana is not Albania. 


LBANIA never has boasted a well- 

developed highway system. The 
country’s few dust-choked roads have 
been torn up by the treads of Nazi 
panzers. Mines still are exploding. The 
bridges, without which the towns and 
mountain communities are completely 
isolated, are for the most part destroyed. 
Thousands of civilians have been forced 
from their homes by the enemy. Al- 
bania’s total population now is just 
about a million. But with 900,000 Al- 
banians in Greece and Bulgaria alone, 
there actually are more Albanians liv- 
ing outside the country than within its 
borders. 

In the snow-covered, giant mountains 
the people are freezing and starving. 
Typhus is rampant. Countless of Al- 
bania’s citizens are waiting for the snow 
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A group of Partisan officers at- 
tend the opening of a new 
bridge, one of Albania‘’s most 
important ceremonies. In the 
background are peasants wear- 
ing the traditional Mohamme- 


dan headgear. 


to melt, the roads to open, the bridgy 
to be reconstructed. They are waiting 
to get back to what may be left of their 
homes. Thousands have been killed ip 
air raids, in German reprisals. Not only 
Tirana but other towns stand partially 
ruined in the wake of heavy fighting 
Albania, never strong, is weaker thay 
ever now, and Albanians look to th 
AHies for economic aid. 


HE LEADERS of the liberation move. 
ment have set themselves an enor. 
mous task. First, they must rebuili 
what has been destroyed, and becaus 
of the deplorable state of the country’s 
communications system, the bridge 
building program takes definite priority 
over any other part of the vast rehabili- 
tation problem. The government has s¢t 
a definite time limit for the bridge 
builders. By May, most of the important 
bridges must be completed. 

But over and above the physical re 
pairs, the government must create an 
entirely new nation out of a heritage 
of medieval customs, illiteracy, feuda- 
lism, corruption—and the intense set- 
tionalism of the mountaineers. Even 
while rehabilitation goes on, some 20,00 
Partisan soldiers — ill-clothed, ill-fed 
and ill-equipped—are fighting the Ger- 
mans far to the north, near Sarajevo it 
Yugoslavia. 
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Azania is not a vital cog in the 


machinery of international poli- What 
tics, but it is a true part of the Balkans, ™ people, 
with all the traditional Balkan prob-™@ bring o1 
lems. Unlike any other occupied nation, isfy eve 
it has liberated itself completely from ately, th 
enemy occupation without the aid of tions, m 
invading Allied troops. Its new leaders, and lim 
like Col. Gen. Enver Hoxha, are men Departn 
who have directed its fortunes in battle; # allowan 
now they must carry over into peace for 30 di 
that same enthusiasm, that same driv-§ The 
ing force. They are men who hail the Exchan, 
new Yugoslavia no longer as Albania’ Army st 
most bitter and imperialistic foe but ™™ ability 
as another country striving for a fed- JM they ha 
eration of the Balkan nations. — 
These are the people who overcame wine” 
a strongly armed Nazi garrison in Ti ene” 
rana in three weeks. These are the@))) - 
people who buried the dead Germans your P- 
in mass graves around the city—after pens—2 
first removing their boots, which weré 60: hair 
turned over to Partisan soldiers wh? In th 
carried the fight against the occupants et the 
into Yugoslavia. They are like the ) ll € 
chubby - faced, 15-year-old veteran, pee 
singing Partisan songs on a transport statisti 
plane or the 18-year-old soldier-wife of 200 mn AC 
a Partisan colonel, her hair cut short 18 a 
like a boy’s to deceive the Germans if aot 
she were captured while fighting in the % bar 8 
mountains. beceo 8 
The new government of Albania may tobaceo 
not be "democracy,” as we know it. Bub HM tangy } 
neither is it the despotic rule of forme BM mat-},, 
years, when Albania was merely a paw! 
in Balkan power politics, coveted bY Px At 
Belgrade, Athens and Rome. For a little Res 
country, Albania has taken some Dié ites 
steps. f cas 
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FFICIALLY it’s known as the Army 
Exchange Service. To the soldier, 
it’s the PX, next to food and mail the 
biggest morale builder-upper in the 
Army. Long ago, the War Department 
realized the importance to the overseas 
soldier of those things which formed 
the background of his everyday life as 
a civilian. It was on that premise that 
the entire PX system was set up, and 
itison that premise that it operates. 
Here in your own Mediterranean 
backyard, Army Exchangé operates one 
of the biggest retail businesses in the 
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bridge world. An intricately meshed chain of 
portant 1,117 stores and warehouses, employing 
thousands of soldiers and civilians, and 
cal rem selling everything from shoe polish to 
ate ang Uamond rings, serves just one customer 
eritaafm 4 American soldier. And the cus- 
fon tal tomer gets all the profits. 
se sets 


HE ARMY Exchange Service is prob- 
ably the most beloved and at the 
same time the most maligned organiza- 
tion in the Army. A GI going into his 
local PX finds it impossible to under- 
stand why he can’t always buy every- 
thing he wants. All he knows is that for 
the past three weeks he’s asked for a 
can of lighter fluid and can’t get it. 
What he doesn’t know is that the PX 
people, if they had their way, would 
bring over enough lighter fluid to sat- 
isfy everybody at any time. Unfortun- 
ately, the PX, like other Army organiza- 
tions, must adhere to certain standards 
and limitations set down by the War 
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- men #@ Department. Circular 285 prescribes the 
attle; M allowances of PX supplies per 1,000 men 
peace #@ for 30 days that may be brought here. 

driv- The figures, according to the Army 





il the # Exchange people, were arrived at by 


ania's #@ Army statisticians on the basis of avail- 
» but M ability and transportation, and after 
fed- @ they had figured out to a fraction, for 
fxample, the amount of toothpaste the 
came fm “Verage soldier uses every month. Fol- 
1 Ti- Wing are some of the monthly allow- 
the M™ *2ces prescribed by the circular for 
nans (+90 men, from which you may draw 
after ™ SUr own conclusions: Good fountain 
were fm P&2s—21; lighters—30; lighter fluid— 
who fm °°; hair oil—72, and so on. 
ants In the case of front-line troops who 
the # &t their PX supplies in QM Ration 
ran, [™ “ccessory Packs drawn daily by unit 
port #@ ™ess sergeants with the food ration, the 
e of MM “latisticians decided that in 24 hours 


hort men need 30 razor blades, one razor, 
is if tubes of shaving cream, three tooth 





the Tushes, seven tooth powder containers, 
} bars of soap, 16 packages of pipe to- 
nay Mo «and two blocks of chewing 
But ag plus a pack of cigarettes, a 
net J dy bar, a stick of gum and a box of 
wn atches for each man. 
by 
ttle Px AUTHORITIES are constantly re- 
big : questing increased allotments of 
lous critical items, and in a number 
Cases the increases have been 
VE 
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arettes, SOOP, candy, 






sean 
shaving cream, 


Here’s One Business 


In Which Customers 
Are Not Only Right -- 
They Get The Profits 


granted. Recently approved were in- 
creases in fountain pens, pocket combs, 
after shave lotion, hair oil, shampoo, 
cleansing tissue, lighter fluid and anti- 
septic lotions for this theater, the new 
allotments to go into effect starting 
with the second quarter of 1945. 

When PX supplies arrive, they are 
allotted to the various stores and units 
on the basis of the number of people 
they serve. Where items are available 
to both officers and enlisted men, they 
are allotted according to strength. Items 
available to EM are prescribed by the 
theater, so don’t blame it on your local 
PX if you can’t buy an item found on 
the officers’ shelves. 


ROM THE beginning, Army Exchange 
made it a point to stock shelves with 
national items that speak of home. Long 
experience has shown that the boys 
(and girls) aren’t satisfied unless they 
can buy the well-advertised brands they 
used to buy as civilians. Something just 
as good, or even better, with an un- 
known name, doesn’t satisfy. 

When the men raised a howl about 
hard candy, the PX cut down on it. 
When they yelled for more chocolate, 
the PX got it. Every theater, when 
making out an order to Washington, has 
the right to request particular brands 
of the different items. The brands asked 
for are generally those requested by the 
troops. We, too, have got to please the 
customer,” said Lt. Col. David McGilv- 
ray, executive officer of the Army Ex- 
change Service in the Mediterranean 
Theater. 


EXT TO something with the famil- 

iar American label for himself, the 
soldier often wants something with a 
foreign label for the folks back home. 
The PX is geared to save the soldier 
from local operators who have skinned 
him from Casablanca to Florence. 
Stocks of local produets are carried in 
most PXs and are sold to the GI at a 
little above the wholesale. price. More 
than 155,000 dollars monthly has been 
expended by the Exchange for locally- 
produced products in North Africa and 
Italy. 

Some stores, like that in Rome, have 
local concessionaires who bring their 
wares into the shop and for the space 
allotted them reduce the prices of their 
products. 

While Army Exchange officials are 
permitted to bring over from the 
States only the prescribed amount 


beer, razor blades . - « 





GI General Store 


of the items listed by the War Depart- 
ment, they may procure on their own 
anything for which they feel there is 
sufficient demand in the theater. For 
example, they’ve brought over watches, 
alarm clocks, -ash trays, golf balls, 
doughnut machines, popcorn machines 
and juke boxes. Ice cream machines are 
due soon and should be in operation 
by summer. Electric razors and golf 
clubs are also on the way. 

Despite the cigarette shortage, the 
cigarette situation in this theater, for 
the most part, has been normal. In the 
past year, the ration has ranged from 
seven to eight packs. And the "Big 
Three” (Chesterfields, Camels and 
Lucky Strikes) comprise 75 percent of 
the cigarettes received in this theater. 


N ADDITION to its over-the-counter 

sales, the PX has taken on a number 
of other services which have grown to 
phenomenal proportions in the short 
time that Army Exchange has been 
operating in the theater. 

Breweries have been set up in Casa- 
blanca, Oran, Algiers, Naples and Leg- 
horn on a cooperative basis with the 
British who run the breweries in Tunis, 
Bari and Rome. More than 2,500,000 
bottles a month are consumed by Allied 
military personnel in the Mediterran- 
ean. In cooperation with the Coca-Cola 
Company, Army Exchange also operates 
eight coke plants in the Mediterranean. 

Another of the PX’s functions is play- 
ing Cupid to GIs who’ve lost their hearts 
in Italy. Exchange authorities will pro- 
cure engagement and wedding rings 
from the States at wholesale prices plus 
whatever shipping expense is incurred. 
Before the ring can be ordered, however, 
the buyer must provide the PX officer 
with written evidence that all is on the 
up and up. 


VERY ITEM on the shelves of your 

local PX is purchased at wholesale 
prices and sold at cost, except when the 
cost price is in fractions, in which case 
the customer is charged the next full 
cent above the fraction. For example, a 
candy bar costs the Army Exchange 2.8 
cents. It is sold for three cents. Army 
profits after all operating expenses are 
met go to the Central Welfare Fund, 
from which point they are allocated for 
the benefit of troops in this theater. 
The bulk of the operating expenses goes 
into paying the salaries of the more 
than 800 civilians employed by the vari- 
ous local PXs and warehouses. 

The volume of business done by the 
PXs here has mounted to the tremen- 
dous sum of 4,000,000 dollars monthly. 
Net profits have averaged two to three 
percent of sales. Already 500,000 dollars 
have been turned over to the Cen- 
tral Welfare Fund. The money has 
been put to a wide variety of uses. 
Prizes for the various inter-Allied sports 
tournaments have been paid for out of 
the profits of the Army Exchange: bond 
prizes on the Information and Educa- 
tion Section’s contests have come from 





Or something for s 


PX profits; four buses and seven station 
wagons were purchased so that USO 
units coming to this theater could get 
to more units more quickly; athletic 
equipment has been purchased and 
turned over to Special Services for dis- 
tribution. 


INCE SEPTEMBER, 1943, when the 

PX stores here were instituted, Army 
Exchange Service has been running a 
flourishing mail-order business. Any 
soldier, merely by thumbing through 
the elaborate catalogue at his local PX, 
can pick out a gift he wants to send to 
somebody back home and lay his money 
down on the line. The Exchange Service 
takes care of all the rest. 

All local orders are sent to Base Ex- 
change Headquarters where they are 
consolidated, segregated by vendors and 
forwarded to New York. There they are 
processed to the various manufacturers 
for delivery to the designated addres- 
sees. This popular service provides for 
delivery in the United States only. 

New York charges the base PX for all 
orders and delivers the goods regardless 
of whether they’ve received the money 
or not. While the record of delivery on 
time has been excellent, there are occa- 
sions when delivery may be harassed by 
delays, wartime conditions and priori- 
ties on essential materials. For delivery 
on time, orders should be placed at least 
two months before the date you want 
the gift delivered, PX officials say. 

On Jan. 1, 1945, a new overseas gift 
catalogue was issued, offering every- 
thing from expensive perfumes to kits 
for making model airplanes. The prices 
listed are wholesale prices plus the cost 
of packing and mailing. The prices run 
approximately 25 to 40 percent less than 
the average retail cost. For example, the 
one-ounce bottle of Prince Matchabelli’s 
"Ave Maria” perfume, which sells for 
12.50 dollars in U. S. retail shops, is 
listed at 7.70 in the gift catalogue. 


HE FILM service, which in the past 

has caused PX authorities and GIs 
alike more headaches than any one 
thing handled by Army Exchange, is 
now being administered under a new 
policy. All films turned in to local PXs 
will be placed in specially numbered 
envelopes, filled out by the owner of 
the film. Payment will be made in ad- 
vance at the following rates: For 35 
mm. film, 40 cents for 18 exposures and 
60 cents for 36 exposures. All other film 
will 2 printed and developed at 30 cents 
a roll. 

Films will be developed and one con- 
tact print made of each good negative. 
No additional prints will be made and 
no refunds granted on confiscated or 
unprintable film, which becomes the 
property of the Army. Military person- 
nel submitting film will be asked for 
identification. Where that is not prac- 
ticable, as in the case of field troops, 
or where film is sent through the mail, 
the unit censor or CO may sign the 
envelopes in lieu of other idtntification. 
No color or movie film can be processed 
by the Army Exchange. 

With all its ingenuity, however, the 
Army Exchange Service can’t always 
meet the demands of all the soldiers all 
over the world. But actually, headquar- 
ters in New York has been stumped only 
once—when a PX in the Pacific sent in 
an order containing line after line of 
items wanted, the last one reading 
1,000 doz. white women, assorted.” 
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By Sgt. GEORGE HAKIM 
Steff Writer 


ONE OF THE MOST ambitious pro- 
grams ever heard overseas was aired 
recently by the 5th Army Mobile AES. 
For 60 minutes, on the occasion of the 
station’s first anniversary, listeners 
were taken do™7n memory lane by con- 
-densations of the large productions 
heard over the station during the year. 
£ight voice changes, three transcrip- 
tions cut from actual shows, seven songs 
and 42 sound effects were used in creat- 
ing the production. The show charted 
the progress of the station since the 
first Caserta broadcast from the studio 
wn wheels. Featured on the broadcast 
were Irving Berlin and Marlene Dietrich 
and the Mediterranean Theater’s new 
song hit, Somewhere On Via Roma. 


INCIDENTALLY, Pfc. John Forte’s 
Somewhere On Via Roma is virtually 
unknown in the States. The song has 
grabbed off the number one spot on 
the Mediterranean Hit Parade but has 
not even been marketed commercially 
back home. Meredith Wilson and 
Armed Forces Radio orchestra have re- 
corded it and are plugging it over short- 
wave from California. Forte, who wrote 
the song in honor of his wife while 
on guard duty here in Italy, is cur- 
rently with the 7th Army in France. 
A former Philadelphia musician, it’s 
his first song-writing effort to date. 


* * + 


A NEWCOMER to the AES network 
schedule is a program called The Week 
In Review which spotlights top events 
in the week’s news. Naples-Caserta will 
feed the network every Sunday at 9 PM. 
The show is being written by T-Set. 
James McGaffen, former newswriter for 
Station WOW, Omaha, and will be 
voiced by Cpl. Lee Cavanagh of Bell, 
Calif. 

The first AES show to make the 
Mediterranean network, We Who Serve 
—Speak, will be aired by Rome Mon- 
day; 5th Army,. Tuesday; Florence, 
Wednesday; Leghorn, Thursday; 
Naples-Caserta, Friday, and Foggia, 
Saturday. The broadcast is scheduled 
for 9:15 PM from all stations and will 
feature impromptu round-table discus- 
sions on subjects of particular interest 
to soldiers. 


* * * 


AROUND THE DIAL ... Leghorn lis- 
teners who have been speculating about 
the identity of the ”Little Chick” who 
fills in for the "Little Rooster” on the 
Sunday 1440 Club request show, will be 
interested to know that the young lady 
is. Margie Smith, a Wac T-5 from Texas 
... The Radio Rome Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Fernando Previtali, 
switched studios last Friday night to 
play over the local AES .. . Capt. Stan- 
ley Miller is back at his desk in Rome 
after a tovr at Leghorn getting the new 
station started ... she 8th Army radio 
station, which has been in business for 
quite awhile now, has to date received 
just one request for a Sinatra disk, but 
hundreds for Crosby . . . Naples-Caserta 
has installed a new 154-foot antenna, 
which should improve reception. 


& * * 


EVERYTHING happens to Barry 
Lane, the Caserta kilocycle impressario. 
The station personnel is_ generally 
awakened by the local telephone op- 
erator at 6:15 AM and 15 minutes later 
they’re on the air. A_ sleepy-eyed 
switchboard Johnny called up one 
morning not so long ago and apolo- 
getically told Lane that he had forgot- 
ten to call and that they should al- 
ready be on the air. 

Lane, still in his underwear, dropped 
the phone, grabbed an engineer in one 
hand, the microphone in the other and 
.°gan chattering. Still not fully awake, 
he glanced at his watch and announced 
to his invisible audience that it was 
5:45 AM—a full 45 minutes before the 
station was to start broadcasting. 
Figuring that something was wrong. 
quick-on-the-trigger Lane checked the 
s‘udio clock. glowered into his mike 
and sald. ":'esting, testing.” He had 
been talking into a dead mixe all the 
time. The transmitter wasn’t even on 
and the hastily-awakened engineer was 
once more fast asleep. 
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FULL EMPLOYMENT IN A FREE 

SOCIETY—By William H. Beveridge. 

W. W. Norton and Co., New York; 3.75. 

In many parts of 

Britain, the word 

"Beveridge” is used 

w as a common noun. 

fy) ft has come to epi- 

tomize the great 

i range of social se- 

curity measures 

that are synonomous with the name of 

Britain’s most revered champion of the 
common man. 

While Sir William Beveridge, 66-year- 
old member of Parliament, has long 
held a distinguished place in the ranks 
of British economists, it was not until 
he published his "Report on Social In- 
surance and Allied Services,” in No- 
vember, 1942, that the white-haired 
Beveridge became well known to the 
man in the street. 

In the great national debates which 
this report precipitated both in Britain 
and the United States, it became evi- 
dent that the author was no simple 
social worker, proposing to hand out 
charity to the poor, but a radical and 
eloquent politician determined to find 
a way to eliminate the need for charity. 

Beveridge’s new book, published last 
month, was foreshadowed in the earlier 
report. One of the basic assumptions of 
his social security scheme was that full 
postwar employment could be main- 
tained. This second book explains how 
he believes such employment could be 
brought about. 

Regardless of whether it was by acci- 
dent or design, the timing of his book, 
so far as America is concerned, could 
not have been more perfect. It comes 
at a time when Senator James E. Mur- 
ray’s legislative program for 60,000,000 
postwar jobs is still kicking about Con- 
gress. While the book was written with 
Britain in mind, its thesis is equally 
applicable to the postwar unemploy- 
ment dilemma which looms large on the 
American scene. 

Attacking unemployment as the root 
of today’s social convulsions, Britain’s 
great economist has set forth in his 
book a demand and a program for eco- 
nomic planning which will achieve and 
maintain full employment in peacetime 
without resort to totalitarian tech- 
niques. He sets forth a Utopian policy 
to create more vacant jobs than there 
are people to fill them—to make the 
labor market a seller’s market rather 
than a buyer’s market. His thesis falls 
into six major parts: 

1—The great central fact of our age 
is that the so-called private enterprise 
system regularly fails, except in time 
of war, to provide enough jobs for all 
able people, willing and eager to work. 

2—The state must therefore assume 








SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE 
... obs for all who want them... 


direct responsibility for the citizen’s 
economic welfare. 

3—The way to do this is to inaugurate 
a planned economy that will fuse man- 
power, machines, money and materials 
to serve the purposes of peace as effec- 
tively as they are now harnessed to the 
purposes of war. 

4—This transformation can be ac- 
complished by leaving the conduct of 
industry, on the whole, in private hands. 

5—Freedom of speech, conscience and 
political action, together with such Al- 
lied freedoms as collective bargaining 
and control over personal income, must 
be retained in the process. 

6—Only a stable, prospering Britain 
(he might have said U. 8.) can sustain 
a profitable foreign commerce. Overseas 
trade must henceforth be regarded as 
a method for helping to raise living 
standards throughout the globe, not as 
a device for exporting poverty. 

As the title of the book suggests, Sir 
William has attempted to reconcile se- 
curity with freedom, to by-pass the 
socialist-capitalist debate and to cut 
through to the core of our economic 
illness. In short, his argument pursues 
the following line: He starts with the 
assumption that "the responsibility of 
insuring at all times outlay (public and 
private spending) sufficient in total to 
employ all the available manpower in 








"Very well, play with the lady’s 
little doggie if you like, darling 
—but remember, no biting!” 








Cartoons from [T’S A FUNNY WORLD, a collection of nearly 250 selected 
drawings from Collier’s divided into topical sections. Robert McBride 
and Co., New York; 2.50. 





"An order from OPA to reduce 
materials in costumes, and an- 
other warning from the censor!” 











"Wanna race?” 
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Britain should formally be 
the people of Britain upon the att 
He proposes to do this by a ion, 
program of public and private a 
based on social priorities, basaa~ 
new kind of budget which would ay; 
not the money revenue of the gon 
ment but the manpower assets of | 

entire nation. Beveridge pro 
give the government contro] 
location of private industries 
the organized mobility of labor + 
place to place and from one king 
work to another. All persons Over 
for example, would be required ty 
ister at government employment », 
cies. No new factory could be built » 
out approval. 

Moreover, under the Beveridge Dd 
state participation is not to be limit, 
construction of roads and ai 
housing projects and other for, 
public works, or pump priming. 5 
projects are to be fitted into an ove, 
plan designed to prevent unem 
ment altogether, rather than to taky 
the slack after it occurs, as the 
attempted to do in America. Beye 























































further contends that should the » B 

arise, the state can open an idle, 

mine or operate public utilities, ) 
» Green 


He calls for constant regulatio 
private capital investment by q 
tional Investment Board which y 
make loans available at low ints 
rates to socially desirable projects: 
proposes an immediate and steady 
crease of public investment in indus 
now or soon to be brought under p 
ownership, and he asks for a consi 
ably heavier degree of control heh 
all national planning. 

How does this differ from plain 9 
nary socialism? The question is bg 
asked in London now by both capits 
and Socialists. Beveridge’s answer 
them is that his scheme is primg 
concerned with socializing effective 
mand for the products of industry, 
with socializing industry by the tr 
fer of ownership titles from private 
public spheres. He argues that the} 
of economic activity, should his po 
be adopted, will remain with the pri 
corporations and not with the comm 
wealth. 

Although the Beveridge diagnosis 
remedy are based on British experie 
his thinking can be aptly applied to 
almost parallel unemployment prob 
which has faced America many ti 
in the past. The underlying condit 
for full employment — adequate to 
spending—is the same for both natio 
There are some differences, of cou 
Our industry is more mechanized t 
theirs. We depend less on foreign trad 
Our living standard is higher. Our pop 
lation is not as highly concentrat 
The American public is perhaps less § 
ceptible to reform than the British. 

Victory in great wars such as that 
which the world is engaged today, 
often followed by depression and pul 
cynicism. If this policy for making B 
ain work as well in peace as it has 
war could be tried, fairly and fully, 
William feels it will save the nati 
from the economic perils which are sl 
to besiege it once the Nazi threat 








































passed. ~ 
"The adventure of full employmenifm! A nece 
a free society,” the author reminds 6 Soldier 
"is not like the directed flight of #0 Bevera 
aircraft on a beam. It is a voyage ama Joyous 
shifting and dangerous currents. 9 Distinc 
that can be done is to see that the cia, M 
is well found, and that the pilot MB, 0° 
all the necessary controls and insigg! City in 
ments to guide his use of them.” 2 Old-we 
B Egypti 
4 Look 
BOOK NOTES = Bi crasst 
ORIGINALLY scheduled for Janu Two m 
printing, "All Wars Are Interestingjp? Each ( 
the latest opus from the pen of Gg! Greek 
trude Stein, appeared on Feb. 26 wag Inflam 
Random House doing a first printing Pa 
5,000 copies, double that of any previ "°° 
Stein work. In case you didn’t kos p. +, 
the most copies ever sold of one B®) Past ir 
Miss Stein’s books was 10,000 plus 200% Sperm 
30,000 copies which the Literary Gulf Pointe 
distributed. The book was "The Aug; 1? en 
biography of Alice B. Toklas” and ooh 
year 1933, when times were to Weake 
everywhere. 5 Melod) 
* * + B® Averas 
FOR PEOPLE who like mystel@’ Sprink 
Avon Book Company has hired Ma Love s 
Stout to edit a new periodical, ? Filthy 
Rex Stout Mystery Quarterly.” Macay 
father of Nero Wolfe will supply ess. Slippe 
comments and perhaps some O@™— Mecha 
stories, as well as collecting myst Obst 
works by new autaors. When pang Statio 
restrictions are lifted, the maga The st 
may be a monthly instead of 2 qm, .'nn 
terly. ager 
* * , ' liver 
FANNIE HURST, whose 12th novel My yt * 
now in the hands of her publisher - Small 
book has a wartime theme, a Br Thine 








ep 
placed ing and bears the 


title "The Hands 
"), is writing her autobi- 
veronice alled “Self-Portrait” and 
ry st admits that in writing the 
Story Which deals, in its early 
with Hamilton, Ohio, and St. 
’Mo. she’s being ,”completely 
gs and frank.” Depending on how 
ns; and how frank she is, this 
“make poth a lot of people mad and 
a lot of copies. 
* e o 
SUMNER WELLES, who turned 
» diplomacy to writing books with 
jderable success, is expected to 
jyce a new work on Latin America 
the near future. 
. + * 
7 COULD EITHER be an act of gen- 
sity or & practical joke, but the 
itical Action Committee has sent 
every member of the 79th Congress 
popy of Joseph Gaer’s history of that 
snization, "The First Round.” 


BEST SELLERS 


FICTION 
» Green Years—A. J. Cronin 
over Amber—Kathleen Winsor 
mortal Wife—Irving Stone 
rth And High Heaven—Guwethalyn 
raham 
nery Row—John Steinbeck 
nptain From Castile—Samuel Shella- 
barger 
ie To Heaven—Ben Ames Wil- 


iams 
Robe—Lloyd Douglas 
en Dolphin Street — 
oudge 
Razor’s 
augham 
NONFICTION 
ave Men—Ernie Pyle 
y And Stop Me—Bennett Cerj 
Time For Decision—Sumner Welles. 
ver Left Home-—Bob Hope 
nkee From Olympus — Catherine 
Drinker Bowen 
ything Can Happen — George and 
elen Papashvily 
World Of Washington Irving—Van 
Wyck Brooks 
Intelligent American’s Guide To 
Peace—Edited By Sumner Welles 
na To Me—Emily Hahn 
pple On Our Side—Edgar Snow 


Elizabeth 
Edge — W. Somerset 


RADIO/STAGE#SCREEN 


William Joseph Shields . . . 


That’s the real name of Barry Fitz- 
gerald, who is almost sure to cop the 
Oscar for 1944’s best acting perform- 
ance as the priest in Going My Way. 
Fitzgerald, a Dublin Protestant, was 
for 17 years a combination bookkeeper 
and actor, juggling figures from 9 to 5, 
then reading lines as an Abbey Player 
at night. He is 57 and a bachelor and he 
is still going HIS way, which is not 
H’wood’s. He doesn’t go to nightclubs; 
nor does he have a swimming pool. He 
owns three suits and he refuses to en- 
dorse any product. He got into the 
movies on the strength of a tippler role 
in Sean O’Casey’s Plough and the Stars 
play; and he has reached the top in 
H’wood by playing a priest. The role 
of the priest, he says, was the easiest 
of his career. 


Robert-Soxers .. . 


Those are the bobby-soxers who go 
for classical pianist Jose Iturbi. At least 
Iturbi says they go for him. He told a 
reporter that teen-age kids are jam- 
ming his concerts and are showing a 
keen ear for classical music. Of course, 
Iturbi admitted that after an hour of 
Liebestraum and Moonlight Sonata he 
swung into Boogie Woogie Etude by 
Morton Gould—which may have ac- 
counted for many of the Robert-soxers. 
They often give him the Sinatra treat- 
ment, Iturbi said—such as stealing his 
handkerchiefs, ripping off his buttons, 
cutting his hair, etc. It took a state 
trooper, he said, to hold the kids off one 
night. 


Prima Donna... 

Some Sundays ago we carried an item 
about disc jockey Art Ford of radio sta- 
tion WNEW. Art roused praise and ire 
from listeners by playing off old Crosby 
records against new ones and stating 
—right over the ether — that the 
Groaner isn’t what he used to be. He 
should get acquainted with Alan Court- 
ney, jockey at WOV, who last week was 
getting more and more attention from 
the columnists for a different kind of 
stand. Courtney refuses to play the 


Peaches and creamy Billie Joyce 
warbles the vocals for D’Art- 
ega’s all-girl band now in MTO. 


Louis Prima record, I Want To Go To 
Tokyo, on his show, saying the disc is 
*synthetic patriotism, cheap and in- 
sincere.” He says the same of ”There’ll 


. Be a Hot Time in the Town of Berlin, 


Goodbye, Mama, I’m Off to Yokohama 
and 8, 9, 10, Hey Tojo Count Your Men. 
The listeners are protesting, but 
Courtney won’t give in; and if we 
thought he could hear us, we'd yell 
”*Bravissimi!” from Italy. 


Treed... 


Think you can ever get away from 
the press agent’s hook? Nonsense. Take 
Louis Sobol’s full-length column of 
Brooklyniana. It’s full of simon-pure 
fafts, such as: the mother of Winston 
Churchill was born there; it manufac- 
tures more different kinds of articles 


(732) than any other American com- 
munity; the all-time public kissing 
record (three hours, two minutes) was 
set there in 1933 by a guy named Cala- 
brese and a girl named Burns; it was 
the first community to free slaves; it 
is the birthplace of Veronica Lake, 
Clara Bow, Susan Hayward and Joan 
Blondell . . . whoops, that’s what we 
mean. It just happens, slides in Mr. 
Sobol, that Miss Blondel! plays the role 
of Aunt Sissy in the new movie, A «ree 
Grows in Brooklyn. But don’t get us 
wrong—we love Brooklyn. 


What's In A Title? .. . 


If you had a choice to see a picture 
titled, "Too Good to be True.” or one 
named "Love is a Four-Letter Word,” 
which would you go to see? That is 
exactly why Paramount Pictures has 
hastened to buy up the latter title from 
satirist Ludwig Bemelmans, who used 
it to name a book. 


Attention Arizonians... 


Producer David Selznick decided -it 
was time for another picture about the 
Texas Panhandle, so he sent a com- 
pany to Arizona to have it filmed. 
Texas, in which there is a lot of room 
to be put out in, was put out. Gene 
Howe, Jr., editor of the Amarillo Globe- 
News, let fly with this: 

"If I had my way, I'd put Selznick 
in jail if he ever comes to, through 
or over the Panhandle in either plane 
or train. Arizona has less character 
and personality than any other state. 
Seeing a succession of western pictures 
made in that state is like a steady 
diet of ranch pastry. You cannot tell 
whether the scenes are made in Arizona 
or blown up in photographic studios in 
Holl, wood, or drawn by Walt Disney. 
Arizona reminds one of an overly beau- 
tiful woman who has the brains of a 
plowed field . . . Hollywood is suffering 
from galloping decadence. Motion pic- 
ture people can get away with any- 
thing.” They sure can. Look at Holly- 
wood Canteen. 

—Sgt. RAY REYNOLDS 
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By Pvt. JAMES A. CRAWLEY, JR. 
Special to The Stars and Stripes 























— ACROSS "8 Official seal. 151 Simmer 

— ’ 80 By. achine nozzle. 
tow phere Aacry 81 Compass points. 153 Bogs down. 
ht of #0 Beverage. 82 Small insect. DOWN 
ge ams Joyous. ' 83 Otherwise. Horses. 
poe § Distinctive fragrance. 84 At an advanced time. Speak grandly. 
pilot ie’ Margarine. 87 Sheltered side. Negative reply. 

1 City in Oklahoma. 88 Fifth month (Fr.). Printer’s measure. 


d inst 


4 Look pleasant. 
4 Grassy field. 
3’ Two make a quart. 
) Each (abbr.). 
1 Greek letter. 
Inflamed swelling of 
eyelid. 
Device in musical wind 
instruments. 
6 Part of the foot. 
| Past indicative, to be. 
8 Sperm. 
Pointed weapon. 
2 To enrich. 
Unit of power. 
Color 
Weaken, 
3 Melody 
Y Average. 
Sprinkled with sand. 
, Love story. 
” Filthy 
” Macaw 
l Slippery fish. 
® Mechanical device. 
Obstruct. 
Station (abbr.). 
The sixth tone. 
fanner of expression. 


Unit measuring print. 
Black wood. 
Small piece. 

ings (aw). 
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89 Great epic poet. 
92 At the time of. 

93 Speedy. 

95 Goddess of dawn. 
98 Strode easily. 

100 Rhode Island (abbr.). 
101 Devoured. 

103 Masculine name. 
104 Living in cities. 
106 Neither. 

107 Evil. 

108, Sweet music. 

110 A fruit. 

112 Mailed. 

114 Publie conveyance. 
115 Reptile. 

116 Large container. 
118 Female deer. 

119 Twine together. 
121 Alternate 

123 Antitoxin. 

125 Launder. 

128 Not old. 

129 Skill. 

13€ Roval. 

122 Extinct bird. 

134 Hawaiian wreath. 
125 Erbium symbol. 
128 Of the eye. 

128 Point. 

139 Steen hill alone. 
141 Road (abbr.). 
142 Escape. 

144 Box 
146 Spoken. 
148 Drab green. 

150 Loans, 


SSAA Wwe 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
25 
27 
29 
32 
34 
35 
37 
39 
41 
43 
44 
46 
49 
50 
51 
52 
54 
55 


56 
57 
58 
59 
62 


Edible tubers. 

Sea anemones. 

Strong beer. 

Selenium symbol. 

Of the sun. 

Form fabric. 

At home. 

Pinch. 

Journalist. 

Dislike 

Answer (abbr.). 

Mixed type. 

Dress fold. 

Baking ingredient. 

Pronoun. 

Elevated railroad. 

At present. 

Volcano in Sicily. 

Fog. 

Make into a law. 

Citv districts. 

Father. 

Part of head. 

Perish. 

Strife. 

Very poor. © 

Meditates. 

Auction 

Native of Arabia. 

God (comb. form). 

Gang. 

A President’s 
name 

A negative. 

Rested. 

Bit of information. 

Moist. 

Flowery plant. 


nick- 































































































































































































































































































64 Fortification. 95 
67 Bury. 96 
68 Planted with explu- 97 

sives 99 
70 Liable to punishment. 102 
71 Was located. 104 
74 Cereal grass. 105 
76 Golf mound. 107 
77 Hit violently. 109 
79 Weapon. 110 
84 Fertile earth. 111 
85 Poker stake. 113 
86 Sudden attacks. 115 
89 Biblical king. 117 
90 Large lake 119 
91 Outer covering. 120 
94 Snoop. 121 


Joint. 


Sailor. 


Uproar. 


Blunder. 
Japanese sash. 
Indian tribe. 
Soda water. 


Top section. 
Strange. 

Take dishonestly. 
Three strikes. 
Shade tree. 


Plant seed. 
Svaces below roofs. 


Bow down. 
Mental streneth. 
Worthless bit. 


122 
123 
124 
126 
127 
129 
131 
133 
136 
137 
139 
140 
143 
145 
147 
149 


Renovate. 

Wooden shoe. 
Witty remark (Fr.). 
Supply 

Conceals. 

Mimics. 

American soldier. 
Very small particle. 
Peculiar 

Feline. 

Bleat. 

Hebrew high priest. 
Indefinite article. 
Compass point. 
With reference to. 
Iridium symbol. 
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WITH THE 5TH ARMY 


HEN YOU see an ani with a wet 

ala, hunt down a ted. If you find 
this makes sense, you’re a crossword 
puzzle addict and ought to know Pfc. 
Charles Jacobson, who has contrived 
mst of the puzzles published in this 
edition of Stars and Stripes. Pfc. Jacob- 
so, thin-faced and beglassed, labors 
in the S-3 section of a chemical mortar 
battalion, and makes up crossword 
puzzles in his spare time. It takes from 
two to three hours to arrange one and 
an equal length of time listing defini- 
tions and making a drawing, which 
‘»uzzle makers consider dull work. 

Stars and Stripes puzzles range 
somewhere between easy and medium 
hard. The degree of diffic ty depends 
on definitions. To make them tough 
such puzzle greats as Mrs. John Farrar 
and Eugene Sheffer merely use obscure 
meanings. There’s also an ode to in- 
sanity known as the diagramless puzzle 
which lacks black spaces. These are 
for such experts as Pfc. Jacobson, who 
solved one only the other day. The New 
York Herald Tribune is credited by Ja- 
cobson with the finest crossword 
puzzles. "They’re always something to 
ponder over,” says Jacobson. With the 
puzzler himself about, the chemical 
battalion men are tempted to ask for’ 
help sometimes, but so far have heroic- 
ally resisted the urge. 

In case you didn’t know about anis, 
alas and teds, Jacobson says that an 
ani is a blackbird, an ala is a wing-like 
part and a ted is a spread for drying. 


For THAT sliver of the population 
which credits ‘e infallability of 
war correspondents and believes in 
packing early, let it be known that 
amidst the calculated disorder of the 
AFHQ press room is a calendar. Along 
its margin, in the laborious scrawl] of 
fingers accustomed to a typewriter, is 
the curt notation: "War ends.” The 
date circled: May 3. 


OWN AT A 15th AAF fighter base. 
30 GIs and officers have banded 
together to form one of the first vet- 
erans’ organizations in a combat thea- 
ter. The sparkplugs are Sgt. Clarence 
E. Johnson of Chicago, who works in 
Special Service, and Lt. Harry Mc- 
Intyre of Boston, who has piloted his 
P-51 on 50 missions. A third organizer, 
Cpl. Milton Flynne of New York City, 
has gone home now. 
The three began threshing out what 
veterans can do months ago, and last 


DOM cx 


October Lt. McIntyre received a 3,000- 
word letter which spurred them to ac- 
tion. It came from a friend, later MIA 
during the Ardennes breakthrough, 
and described the American Veterans’ 
Committee, a World War II organiza- 
tion founded by Charles G. Bolte, 25, 
who lost a leg with the 8th Army in 
the desert. "They want to achieve a 
more democratic and properous Amer- 
ica and a more stable world,” Sgt. 
Johnson explained. "The lieutenant’s 
friend had talked with Bolte and was 
sold on the fact the AVC is a liberal 
organization which believes in America 
first and veterans second.” That was 
the way the three 15th AAF men felt, 
too, and they began recruiting. 

The main hitches were that most 

fellows wanted an organization for en- 
listed men only and others worried 
over "USO com- 
mandos back home 
joining up.” A lot 
figured an estab- 
lished outfit like 
the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars was 
better than a 
foundling. Others 
had been overseas 
so long "they just 
want to stay out of 
everything.” Grad- 
ually the member- 
ship grew to 30 and 
only the other day 
60 GIs and junior 
officers sat around 
for four hours 
talking about the 
veteran’s place in 
the postwar world. 
The future vets in 
Italy are convinced 
the important 
thing now is to see 
that a progressive 
World War II vet- 
erans’ organization 
is established ”in- 
stead of a clam- 
bake bunch.” Set. 
Johnson and Lt. 
McIntyre believe 
they have one on 
the way. 


CROSS THE 
table ata 
strange mess a mo- 
rose looking ser- 
geant was confid- 
ing to a friend. "I 


liked this job,” he muttered. "All I do is 
voicecast messages to the United States. 
Then, like a damn fool, I asked my girl 
why she didn’t drop around to the New 
York office and listen to my voice. So 
what happens? Last week she wrote and 
bawled hell out of me for drinking. 
TIT can detect hangovers in your voice,’ 
she said. Now she thinks I’m not taking 
care of myself. "You have a nasty cold 
and_it is very upsetting,’ she wrote. 
Thousands of miles away and she can 
still check up on me. Women, women, 
women...” 


ORRY NOT. There is hope in the 

world. We know because a lanky 
Oklahoman who preferred to remain 
anonymous dropped around this week 
to report that after 14 years and five 
months in the Army he has just re- 
ceived his first promiotion—to Pfc. 


ROM THE 88th Division artillery’s 

Cpl. George W. Hoskins comes a 
recommendation for establishment of 
foxhole fire departments. He con- 
structed a particularly elaborate hole, 
complete with wooden floor and cloth 
sidewalls upon which pinups could be 
fixed. You know how things are around 
a home, though, and a candle stub sent 
the whole thing up in flames. But Hos- 
kins’ tragedy doesn’t even rank along- 


"Please limit your call to five minutes. 


Others are waiting.” 


side what happened to a@ 350th Ing 
try Regiment battalion headquz 
when an oil stove exploded in , 
stable. It took a 100-man bucket ¢ 
gade to save the day. . 


OR A REPORT on the current x, 

of tennis in Italy, we visited the s 
Army’s Pvt. Tom Alexander, who try 
about giving exhibitions and lesson, 
rest centers. Tom, who is 29 and ; 
Ann Arbor, Mich., was on the 
Davis Cup Team and has played 
court luminaries as Don Budge, F 
Parker and Ellsworth Vines. "1 
tennis bum,” he explained cheert,) 
"Used to play around Florida, oy, 
homa and Texas.” Tom came overy 
as an infantryman but on the basis 
three tennis books written as a ciyjj 
he infiltrated into a Special Ser, 
Company. Since then he’s given da 
onstrations at Bari, Montecatini, Mg 
ence and lots of other places. Usyay 
he teams with Lt. Bud Brauer, for, 
Southwestern champion, for doub, 
They oppose Rolando Bello, Marche; 
Bello, Conti Arrigo, Martini Ugo or sq 
other Italian Tilden. The opposition; 
good. ”"Tennis here is like baseball by 
home,” Alexander reported. ”The day 
edest people know all about your bag 
hand.” GIs back from the front t 
to tennis and the courts usually y 
as jammed as they can be with 
supply of 14 racquets and 20 balls, 5 
far weather has slowed up operatig 
but summer is ahead. "I predict 
absolute tennis renaissance,” Tom om 
fided with the air of a man who @ 
visions a Pfc. chevron in the brig, 
new world ahead. 


HE FAME of the unorthodox has 

way of mushrooming into legen; 
At Anzio there was one Bachenheimg 
On the 5th Army front now is q 
Raymond W. Fox of Portland, Oj 
After four separate GIs suggested } 
was worth a story we journeyed to th 
361st Infantry Regiment battalion q 
station where he lurks—but Fox was 
there, 

”Fox and-his front-line art are th 
real story,” S-Sgt. Lloyd Wirfs told. 
He studied at the Chicago Art Institut 
you know, and can sculpture, paint ¢ 
design furniture. Once we were bein 
shelled in a gully and he calmly we 
about carving cattle, human heads ap 
hands all over the rock escarpmer 
Said it "steadies his nerves.” Anothe 
medic pulled out a piece of limestom 
upon which was a female face d 
cameo-like delicacy. ’Fox did that with 
a .two-bit jackknife,” S-Sgt. Charly 
Reiley, Rockford, Ill., noted. ”He can tp 
anything—even plays a harmonica be 
ter than anyone else I ever heard. Stiei 
around and meet him.” We thanke 
Reiley but took our leave. Ray Fox, st 
through the eyes of his buddies, ¥ 
doing all right by himself. 

—Sgt. STAN SWINTO 





S ANY flier will testify, when you 
start out on a bombing raid there’s 
just no way of knowing where you may 
wind up. And S-Sgt. Richard K. Forkey 
of Pembroke, Mass., knows it as well as 
anyone. Sgt. Forkey is an aerial photog- 
rapher who had to bail out of shot-up 
Liberators twice in the same week, and 
the second time he came down behind 
the Russian lines. There were a few 
ugly moments before he could convince 
the Russian soldiers who clustered 
around him that he wasn’t a German 
spy, he was an American. 

”*They thought the wires in my heated 
flying suit were a secret weapon,” said 
a utkey later. ’They cou.Jn’t understand 
why I carried no gun.” Finally the Rus- 
sians were satisfied and from then on. 
he was treated welF The food and medi- 
zal treatment were fine, although Rus- 
sian cigarettes, it turned out, seemed to 

‘sist of a pouch of tobacco and a 
..ewspaper, from which two ingredients 
the Russians rolled their own. 

A few days later he was flown into 
Russia and finally flown back to his 
outfit. bringing with him a furry, Cos- 
sack-style hat. "It really looks Russian. 
doesn’t it?” he remarked at his home 
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base. My only trouble will be convinc- 
ing the folks at home. The label inside 
says it was made in the United States.” 


Nor CONTENT with the ordinary 
celebration to mark their first year 
as a unit, the boys of the 4th Photo- 
graphie Technical Squadron have com- 
piled a book, Hey Joe! which gives the 
history of that year in pictures and text. 
It traces the outfit from La Marsa near 
Tunis, where it was organized in Novem- 
ber of 1943, to San Severo, Italy, from 
which town it now has moved. Included 
in the saga are chapters on visits to 
Bari, Naples and Rome, and the overall 
impression that the 4th Tech would 
rather have been in any of those cities 
than in the places they usually stayed. 


SERGEANT who escaped a seri- 

ous wound three months ago when 
a piece of German flak hit his metal- 
call. Radio operator-gunner in a B-25, 
T-Sgt. George Miskov of Dunellen, 
N. J., was busy taking bomb strike 
photos during an attack on a bridge 
near Magenta, Italy, when shrapnel 
burst beneath him. The camera he held 
in his hands was smashed, but it de- 
flected the fragments away. from his 
face. All of which brings up the question 
of whether or not the sergeant is lucky. 
He’s lucky to be alive after the flak hit, 


but he’s unlucky to be around when it | 


does, is the way the 64-combat mission 
veteran explains the matter. 


Just TO keep intact the reputation 

of B-25 groups for making most of 
their claims in superlatives, the 340th 
comes through this week by insisting 
they have the smallest pilot in the Army 
Air Forces, 1st Lt. Ver Keljik of St. Paul, 
Minn. Lt. Keljik stands five feet, three 
and one-half inches and weighs only 


124 pounds, and how he fooled the 
medics into letting him in under the 
minimum height requirements is his 
secret. But being small hasn’t hurt his 
efficiency as a pilot. He has flown over 
70 missions and his plane, ”Flak Fodder 
II,” has bagged two Kraut ME-109s. He 
even flew one mission as a-tail gunner 
so he could take some combat pictures. 

e never has been wounded and has 
had only one close call—a shell burst 
outside his window and splattered him 
with glass. 


ON JOSE and Carmen were a happy 

couple. They used to sit at home all 
day long, murmuring sweet things to 
each other. Once in a while they’d go 
out and sit on an electric light wire or 
take a brief flight around the office 
where they lived. Don Jose and Carmen 
were brilliantly-hued tropical love birds 
and their home was the headquarters 
office of. the 15th AAF Service Com- 
mand. 

But one day Carmen caught pneu- 
monia and died. Since love birds ordi- 
narily behave like people in the most 
romantic love stories, Don Jose prob- 
ably would have died in fitting anguish, 
had it not been for Pfc. Clarence R. 
Case of West Palm Beach, Fla. Pfc. Case 
brought in Carmen II before Carmen I 
was cold in her grave. For a very short 
time Don Jose acted like a bereaved 
husband. But a love bird has a one- 
track mind. When you gotta love, you 
gotta love. At last report, Don Jose and 
Carmen II made charming newlyweds. 


OBODY ever gives ground crew men 
much credit for anything, but 
around Mediterranean Air Transport 
Service squadrons, they’ve come to 
recognize ingenuity when they see it. 


The reason is that men like Sgt. Phil 
W. LaFrenier and Sgt. Woodrow ¥ 
Bland have proved to be pretty hang 
guys with makeshift material. 

Sgt. LaFrenier, for example, devist 
a tire press which will remove any ty} 
of airplane tire from ‘its rim in fi 
minutes, a job that used to take fro 
four to six hours steady labor. And S¢i 
Bland dreamed up an arrangemel 
whereby pilots flying dusting missiol 
on malarial control projects can clo# 
their dust tanks after they've bel 
opened. An arm attached to the tal 
from the plane’s hydraulic system do#, 
the trick. 

But the neatest trick was that # 
M-Sgt. John G. Wackeen. He refur) 
ished a war-weary B-25 into a comfo 
able passenger ship for VIPs (Very li 
portant People). Anyone who can mas 
a Mitchell comfortable rates a Legid 
of Merit hands down. 
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n e 
Ma. ml Babe to everybody in Brooklyn, U. S. A., has pre- 
dee Fran Me cipitated another run on daffy baseball antics. Babe’s cutups 
ee, a n the field are legend but none are more typically Babe 
S. 'T wa Herman than the time Mrs. Herman was in the hospital and 
| cheertyy Babe took his young son to the park for the day's game. After 
rida, OK, the game ”"Flerd” returned to the hospital—alone. 
ME Overs »where’s Junior?” Mrs. Herman asked, and with that Babe 
the basis ANN grabbed his hat and made a dash for the door. Babe had 
aS a civil left Junior at the park. . 
tial Sery; Lefty Gomez stories are famous the world over, with George 
Given dell cijer Jr. relating another in the Leyte Graphic, an Army 
-atini, Fig newspaper published in the Philippines. 
eS. Usual Lefty was hurling for the Yankees one day against Cleve- 
uer, form land when Bob Feller was still a rookie and plenty wild, but he 
OF coubigllll—l’ was retiring the Yanks easily with his speed ball. A haze settled 
+ Marche over the field in the late innings when Gomez came to bat for 
JZO or souls the Yankees, the same Lefty who made about one hit a year. 
PPosition | Gomez took his position in the batters’ box just about as 
seball balilE far away from the plate as was legal. en Feller started to 
The dam wind up Gomez struck a match on his bat. "What's the matter,” 
your bade bellowed the ump, ”Can’t you see Feller?” "Oh, sure,” came 
front t; pack Lefty, "I just want to make sure he sees me.” 
usually an . - . - 
be with A favorite story of the baseball writers is told on the young 
O balls, § sons of Gerald Walker who were following their Dad’s antics 









Operation 
predict 
‘ Tom COD 
n who @ 
the brig, 


Walker was a screwball on the 


ox has 
to legen 
1enheime 


pinch hit. 





in a World Series game several years ago, back in the days 


basepaths and thought nothing 


of stealing an occupied base or getting picked off. 

This particular series had entered the crucial stage and 
Walker had been benched for one of the many things that 
kept him in the bad graces of his respective managers. But in 
the ninth inning of the decisive game Gee was called on to 


His young sons were washing the car in the yard of their 
Mississippi home and the radio blared out the play-by-play 





yw is Cy account of the game. They had been listening to the game 
land, Oni with divided interest but when their Dad was announced as a 
eested } pinch hitter they perked up and stood silently awaiting the 
yed to results. 
talion The roar of the crowd drowned out the announcer’s voice 
"OX Washte but the kids made out that their father had come through with 
a pinch single and the tying run was on base. All was forgiven, 
Me are (WR by the fans. The boys put down their sponges and smiled 
1 — knowingly at each other. 
| — Strike one on the next batter and then the announcer’s 
J. be pee Voice was filled with excitement. What was this, Gerald Walker, 
mly wet who represented the tying run of the game and the series, had 
neads a been picked off first base, the heart was gone from the rally. 
carpmer The boos were terrific. Walker was again a bum. 
* Anothe At that the oldest of the two youngsters picked up his 
limestor sponge, gazed sorrowfully at his younger brother and said, 
face (a |. 2at’s our pop.”—M. W. W. 
that with 
Charla 
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Q—1. Who was clean-up hitter 
pn the Yankees when Babe Ruth 
and Lou Gehrig played? 2. How 
any games did Schoolboy Rowe 
of Detroit win in a row? 3. Name 
he other pitchers who have won 
6 or more in a row. 4. How many 
onsecutive hits did Pinky Higgins 
make when he tied the record? 
—Pfc. Henry J. Fischer 
A.—1. Gehrig. 2. 16. 3. Timothy 
Keefe, New York (NL) and Rube 
Marquard, New York (NL) each 
won 19 in a rew. Other hurlers te 
win 16 straight, in addition te Rowe, 
are Joe Wood, Beston (AL); Walter 
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missiowj™g Johnson, Washington (AL), and 
an cloypam Lefty Grove, Philadelphia (AL). 
ve pelea ttevious to 1900, A. G. Spalding, 
he taal Boston (NA) won 24 straight in 
ae 1875. 4. Higgins breke~ the record 





when he made 12 straight hits while 
playing with Boston (AL) in 1938. 
+ . +. 
Q.—Can you tell me who played 
in the Polo Grounds Dec. 7, 1941, 
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|three teams are involved, the New 
| York Giants, Brooklyn Dodgers and 
Washington Redskins. 


A.—The Redskins entertained the 
| Philadelphia Eagles in Washington 
| which left the Polo Grounds to the 
| Giants and Dedgers. 


Q.—Did the major leagues play 
baseball in 1918? 
—T-5 Fred W. Ott 


A.—Yes. The season was cut short 
on Sept. 1. The Boston Red Sox won 
the World Series over the Chicago 
Cubs, four games to two. 


(Through a _ misinterpretation, 
T-Sgt. L. L. Bryanit’s question “last 
week on “Is the base runner out ij 
the catcher takes a foul tip on a 
one-and-one count, a man on first 
and none out, and pegs to first and 
the first baseman tags the runner?” 
was answered incorrectly. The um- 
pire was right in calling the runner 
out; The ball is in play.) 





| Waner Thinks 3,000 Hit Club Is Up 








SARASOTA, Fla., March 3 (ANS) 
—Paul Waner, the most recent ma- 
jor leaguer to join the exclusive 
3,000 hit club, says there is small 
chance of the younger gen ration 
of baseball players to make that 
exalted grade. The game demands 
more perfection these days than it 
did when he was breaking in, ac- 
cording to the nimble old-timer, 
who is still in the majors at the 
age of 42 after years of high-grade 
performances, despite freely ad- 
miited fascination for the charms 
of night life and the admiration for 
the cup that cheers. 

"A player has to have everything 
nowadays, speed of foot, a strong 
throwing arm and polish afield, in 
addition to a good batting eye if he 
expects to last in the majors,” 
Waner said. ”One bad fault now 
and he’s out of luck.” 
Waner intimated that the day ts 
done when an aging player can 
hang around long enough to make 
3,000 hits, meaning baseball as it 
was immediately before and as it 
will be right after the war. With 
present conditions as they are, 
Waner thinks he can hang around 
for a couple of years since he is 
over the draft age, and even if he 
were younger it is strongly hinted 
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PAUL WANER 





his liver would never make it. 
At present Waner is in sixth 
place among the all-time hit pro- 
ducers with 3,152 bingles. Ty Cobb 
leads the group with 4,191 and 


Tris Speaker, Hans Wagner, Eddie 

Collins, Nap Lajeie and Cap Anson 

— in that order in first 
ve. 

Mel Ott seems to be the only 
active player with a chance to hit 
the 3,000 mark and needs 268 safe 
blows. There is a considerable drop 
to the next player, Bill Dickey with 
1,349, followed by Hank Greenberg, 
1,299 and Joe Gordon, 921, but 
they’re all in the Armed forces. In 
short, it wil! take a new breed of 
super ball player to make the 3,000 
hit mark again. 

The eldest of the famous Waner 
brothers, "Big Poison,” was picked 
up by the Yankees last vear as a 
pinch hitter in their late but futile 
pennant drive and he has been of- 
fered a contract this year. In his 
first crack at American League 
pitching, Waner delivered a clean 
single. 

Waner led the National League 
in hitting in 1927, 1934 and '36 
while playing with the Pittsburgh 
Pirates with respective averages of 
380, 362 and 373, and in ‘27 won 
the Most Valuable Player award. 
He was used in a utility role and 
pinch-hitter most of the past two 
seasons with the Dodgers and Yan- 
kees. He played 114 games with the 
Braves in 1942, the last year he 
played in more than 100 games, 
and batted .258. 





Bob Hamilton's 132 
Best At Jacksonville 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla., March 3 
(ANS)—National PGA champion 
Bob Hamilton added a 67 yesterday 
to his record-breaking 65 of the 
opening round to 
maintain a two- 
stroke lead on the 
field at the half- 
way point of the 
- 5,000-dollar Jack- 
sonville Open golf 

2 tournament with 
— a 12 under par 132. 

: Two strokes be- 
= hind Hamilton at 
134 were the pre- 
tourney favorites, 
Harold McSpaden, 
Sammy Snead 
and Byron Nel- 
son. Snead equalled Hamilton’s 65, 
MecSpaden added a 67 and Nelson 


Wood of Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., went up to 70 and 137. One 
stroke back was Fred Haas Jr., 
with 138, the best amateur card in 
the field. 
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McSPADEN 


Joyce Scores In Upset 
Over Williams In Garden 


NEW YORK, March 3 (ANS)— 
Willie Joyce, the Gary, Ind., Negro 
lightweight, outstabbed and out- 
smarted Ike Williams of Trenton, 
N. J., to gain a unanimous 12-reund 
upset decision before 14,000 fans in 
Madison Square Garden last night. 
This was the rubber match, each 
holding a decision over the other 
in Philadelphia. 

Williams entered the ring a 13-5 
favorite and did most of the forc- 
ing but Joyce’s fast jabs served to 
keep the hard-hitting Williams off 
balance and his nimble footwork 
carried him safely out of range 
whenever the Trenton KO artist 
cocked his weapons. 

Despite Williams’ reputation for 
hard hitting it was Joyce who al- 











Heavy Belting 
In SE Tourney 
Under Survey 











LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 3 
(ANS)—Joseph Donaldson, Louis- 
ville Safety Director, announced 
yesterday that police are investi- 
gating reports of heavy betting by 
professional gamblers on the South- 
eastern Conference basketball tour- 
nament being held at the Jefferson 
County Armory. Donaldson said one 
spectator had informed police of 
seeing bets of from 800 to 1,000 
dollars laid that Tennessee would 
defeat Kentucky in the tournament 
final. (Both are heavy favorites on 
the basis of their records to reach 
the title round.) 

"The betting was by a group of 
men in the center seats of the 
front section during the games of 
the opening round,” Donaldson said, 
"and one of the men told the others 
he was staying at the Kentucky 
Hotel where the teams are quar- 
tered.” 

The bettor told his friends that 
rk represented a man described by 
police as a Lexington, Ky., book- 
maker. Phog Allen, Kansas coach, 
charged in a recent letter to Lex- 
ington newspapermen that one of 
the biggest basketball gamblers in 
the country lived in that city. 


Tournament scores: 

Georgia Tevh 60, Mississippi State 43. 
Tennessee 56, Auburn 24. 

Alabama 51, Tulane 31. 

Kentucky 638, L. S. U. 37. 


Basketball Scores 


Lafayette 70, Lehigh 40. 

Iowa State 61, Kansas 39. 

Missouri 45, Kansas State 42. 

Slippery Rock 51, West. Apprentices 42. 
Fairmont Tchrs. 44, Concord 21. 
Morehouse 39, Tuskegee 38. 











mest scored a KO in the last round. 


Florida Aggies 77, Morris Brown 41. 


lowa State Defeats 
Kansas, Wins Big 6 


AMES, Iowa, March 3 (ANS)— 
Towa State pulled away from Kan- 
Sas with ridiculous ease in the sec- 
ond half here last night to drub the 
Jayhawkers, 61-39, and win the Big 
Six Conference championship after 
an uphill climb to the title. 

After rolling to a 27-21 halftime 
advantage the Cyclones surged to a 
40-23 lead in the first seven min- 
utes of the second half. Kansas 
cut the, lead to 10 points at one 
time but the new champion Cyclones 
pulled rapidly away with a rare 
exhibition of sharpshooting from 
all points on the court. 

Bob Mott, the 17-year-old fresh- 
man center, Bill Block and Jim 
Myers dominated the scoring for 
the winners, Mott with 18 points, 
Block 12 and Myers 11. Myers’ Il 
points gave him the league scoring 
title with 131 points in ten games, 
over Arthur Peterson of the last- 
place Nebraska five. 

The teams entered the champ- 
ionship game with identical 7-won 
and 2-lost records. The Cyclones 
had previously lost to Kansas and 
Missouri in conference play, while 
the Jayhawkers of Coach Phor Allen 
had dropped decisions to Nebraska 
and Oklahoma. 





Brooklyn Buys Infielder 
In Straight Cash Deal 


BROOKLYN, March 3 (ANS)— 
The Dodgers today announced the 
purchase from the Boston Braves 
of Mike Sabena, 23-year-old in- 
fielder, in a straight cash deal. Sa- 
bena joined Hartford after an hon- 
orable discharge from the Army 
last year and hit .299 in 39 games, 
batting from either side of the 
plate. 

He was sent to Indianapolis in 
midseascn and massaged American 
Association pitching for .317 in 61 





games. Sabena is a native of 
Brooklyn. 
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| Blue Plate Special: Temple-Lions Game Longest Since 1920 











Basketball statisticians have 
discovered the recent Temple- 
Penn State game which went five 
overtime periods before Temple 
won, 63-60, was the longest college 
fame since Penn beat Princeton, 
26-23, in 1920... U.S. Army 















Was clocked at 7 a pretty gncd 
hunk-o’-man - +. Lt. Panl Brown, 
Who will coaeh the Cleveland team 
= = — All-America Football 
a month for the Rate of the 









war and 25,000 dollars a year when 
he takes over his new coaching 
duties ... Jimmy Conzelman, the 
vice president of the St. Louis 
Browns, former football coach and 
most popular after-dinner speaker 
in sports, is eyeing an offer from 
Hollywood ... Harry Thayer, gen- 
eral manager of the Philadelphia 
football Eagles, is opposed to 
Commissioner Elmer Layden ask- 
ing for favors for pro football. He 
wants a "war-work-and-football- 
too” program. Five former mem- 
bers of the Eagles have been killed 
in action, the latest, ex-Ford- 
hamite Lt. Alex Santelli, USMC. 


mura, who saw him pla 
year in North Africa .. . 

dates for the of commissioner 
eof Western athletics 








have become more receptive after 
the office budgt was raised from 
10,000 dollars to 15,000, plus a 
prorate assessment of the re- 
ceipts of Conference football 
re- 


2a 2 


games ... Bobby 


te 


McDermott, 





MWe ; 
DUROCHER BROWN 
cently named to the all-time all- 
basketball team, celebrated 
 entee 29 points the next night 
as Fort Wayne y * its = 
ami’s Goanae Bowl football com- 





mittee has announced 11,000 six- 
dollar tickets have been sold for 
the Jan. 1, 1946 game... Frank 
Shaughnessy, president of the In- 
ternational League who backed 
Larry MacPhail’s plan for a dep- 
uty baseball commissioner ts 
revive interest in minor league, 
college, scholastic and sandlot 
ball, says baseball would undergo 
an immediate revival in colleges 
if spring football training were 
eliminated . . . 

Cpl. Bill Mihalo, the U. S. walk- 
ing champion, set a new GI rec- 
ord by covering 25 miles in a full 
field pack and equipment in three 
hours, 53 minutes and 24 seconds. 
(Company commanders, please 
disregard) 


- - Sgt. Tommy 


Thompson, one of the forward 
ows of the past decade despite 
less of an eye years ago, 


been decorated for valor in the 
Chief 





ef the Great Lakes basketball 


team, has picked an all-star team 
from the sailor clubs in the pres- 
ent war. His selections are Eddie 
Riska, Notre Dame; Johnny 
Adams, Arkansas, and Frank 
Baumholtz, Ohio State at for- 
ward; Bob Calahan, Detreit, and 





La, =a 


Bill Menke, indiana, center, and 
Bob Davies, Seton " x 
Smith, Minnesota, and Micke 

McGuire, St. John’s (Brooklvn 

at guard .. . The line referring 
te the Brooklyn Dodeers as a "Ma- 
jor Bowes Unit.” has been deicted 
from the script of "Laf‘ing Room 
Only,” at Leo Durocher’s request. 
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American Press Hails Roosevelt's 





Address On Crimea Conference 


NEW YORK, March 3 — The 
U. S. press yesterday greeted with 
over- approval the announce- 
ments and statements made by 
President Roosevelt in his address 
to Congress on the results of the 
Crimea Conference. Here are quotes 
from some of the nation’s outstand- 
ing papers. 

New York Herald-Tribune: "The 
President is right in saying that 
the Conference of Crimea repre- 
sents a great ‘turning point’ in 
American and in world history. He 
reports back to us with seriousness, 
dignity and asks for its ratifica- 
tion by the people. That ratifica- 
tion cannot be lightly or irresponsi- 
bly withheld.” 

New York Times: "It is because 
we believe that the method of col- 
laboration pursued at Yalta was the 
right method and because we be- 
lieve the results achieved by this 
method are constructive and in the 
American interest that we are cer- 
tain Mr. Roosevelt was entitled yes- 
terday to appeal for strong Ameri- 
can endorsement of the agreements 
he had made in the name of the 
United States.” 


GREAT DECISION 


Chicago Sun: "Upon the’ good 
foundations of Yalta we move for- 
ward to our great American de- 
cision. The treaty for commitment 
of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion will go to the Senate soon after 
the San Francisco Conference. 

The President is giving inspired 
leadership to this objective. He has 
buried partisan politics and 
marching ahead. Leading represen- 
tatives of both Houses of Congress 
and an equal number of Republi- 
cans and Democrats will be part 
of our delegation at San Francisco. 
Each of them and every citizen 
approaching that conference and 
sul uent treaty action should 
share with the President the con- 
cept that a great and promising 
start is vastly preferable to seeking 
an unobtainable perfection. The 
fight for peace will never end. Like 
our Federal Constitution the San 
Francisco Charter will have to be 
amended again and again bye ay 
the years. But we've set the goals: 
justice, a common prosperity, peace. 
We are advancing toward them.” 


GO ON RECORD 


Atlanta Constitution: "It would 
be extremely valuable if some means 
could be found under which Con- 
gress could promptly go on record 
as fully approving the Yalta pro- 
grani and thus signifying that this 
nation is wholeheartedly resolved 
to cooperate fully with Britain, 
Russia and other free nations seek- 
ing to create and make secure in 
the world a greater understanding 
and world order founded on a last- 
ing peace. 

"The response to the President’s 
speech yesterday was all that could 
be asked. In so far as it went, it 
indicated there need. be no fear of 
any abandonment by the United 
States of her allies after the war is 
won.” 

Denver Post: "President Roose- 
velt told Congress and the world 
exactly what the Allies mean by 
unconditional surrender of Ger- 
many. It is no worse than the Ger- 
mans deserve. 

"The only choice the German 


Wallace Takes Oath 
As Cabinet Member 


WASHINGTON, March 3 (ANS) 
Pra | A. Wallace became Secre- 
tary of Commerce yesterday and 
immediately went to work on the 
problem of postwar jobs. 

The former Vice President, tak- 
ing his third oath of office under 
the New Deal, stepped into a job 
which has been divorced by Con- 
gress of the gigantic financial pow- 
ers exercised b predecessor, 
Jesse H. Jones of Houston, Texas. 
Jones held the dual post as Com- 
merce Secretary and RFC head. 

In his first statement since the 
Senate confirmed his nomination 
yesterday, Wallace said he was ap- 
pointing a committee to plan means 
for small business "to do its full 
share in furnishing maximum em- 
ployment” after the war. Wallace’s 
over-all goal is 60,000,000 jobs. 

The onetime Secretary of Agri- 
culture was sworn in. by Supreme 
Court Justice Hugo L. Black. 


Trick Won’t Click 


MANILA, March 3 (AP) — The 
Japanese, making a last stand in 
Manila’s Finance Building, hoisted 
a white flag today, then fired into 
the American troops who had held 
their fire. Several Americans were 
wounded, but the advance was re- 
sumed and 71 Japanese were killed. 





a. 











President Ad Libbed 
In Crimean Speech 


WASHINGTON, March 3 
(ANS)—President Roosevelt took 
his carefully prepared Congres- 
sional speech for an oratorical 
buggy ride yesterday, the As- 
sociated Press reported. 

During his personal report to 
Congress on the Crimea Confer- 
ence, his crack at prima donnas 
of world affairs, remarks about 
his own health and some of his 
appeal for Congressional support 
for world peace plans all were 
interpolations. 








people now have is between sur- 
render and extermination. Thick- 
headed as they are, both civilians 
and soldiers must see that. 

"The President’s report on the 
Crimea Conference was mainly a 
plea for popular and Congressional 
approval of his peace plans, He un- 
doubtedly will get the backing he 
wants because of the sentiment that 
any plan which may possibly help 
avert future wars is worth trying.” 

St. Louis Post Dispatch: "The 
President’s speech reflected closer 
relationship, both military and 
politically, than has previously ex- 


is isted among the Big Three since 


their association in this war. 

"Altogether it was the most pow- 
erful kind of an argument for con- 
tinuance of that relationship and 
for construction and strong and 
lasting universal organizati: 1 for 
peace and security.” 

GOOD PURPOSES 

Des Moines Register "thinks that 
the purposes Mr. Roosevelt set forth 
were good purposes—it considers 
them urgent purposes. Not because 
it can find not the slightest fault 
with the many of the compromises 
reached thus far; on the contrary 
it could quibble about many points 
if they were disposed to do so. Not 
because it imagines the structures 
contemplated to be perfect; what 
human institutions are? Not be- 
cause it considers the leading 
statesmen of this era infallible or 
unmoved by nationalist aspirations 
on occasion or above challenge on 
any reasonable score. But because 
men and nations never have 
achieved peace and order and mu- 
tual prosperity and never will, ex- 
cept in so far as they acquire the 
technique and habit and minimum 


U. S. Industry Faces 
Grim Labor Crisis 


(Continued from page 1) 


dollars for social welfare work and 
"economic protection.” 

Among the most important of the 
mine chief’s demands are: Over- 
time pay after a 35-hour week in- 
stead of the present 40; full pay 
from pit entrance to working face; 
doubling of vacation pay. 

Zero hour for this battle is March 
31, 1945, when the present agree- 
ment ends. 


LONDON, March 3 (UP)—Large 
shipments of oranges, grapefruit 
and other fruits, almost nonexistent 
in London since 1939, were sched- 
uled to go on sale y but "no 
fruit” signs still hung in market 
windows. 

A strike involving some 17,000 
workers has brought unl at 
three great London docks to a 
standstill, and has spread to cold 
storage depots in the city imperil- 
ing London’s meat supply. 

















PRESS CONFAB 


(Continued from page 1) 








should provide labor to rebuild war- 
torn parts of the Soviet. The Presi- 
dent said he did not think it was a 
bad idea. The conference did not 
go into the question of whether 
German labor should be used to 
5: aed war damage in other coun- 
es. 
Mr. Roosevelt said he has no 
plans for further immediate travel. 
That replied to the question on re- 
ports that he will go to London this 
year. 
On many things such as compul- 
sory work legislation, he turned off 
the question by saying he had not 


had time since his return from 





Yalta to catch up with everything. 


agreements first and then progres- 
sively wider areas of understanding 
and cooperation based on practi- 
cality and cumulative respect.” 
The Oregonian: "The Big Three 
really do appear to have got down 
to cases for the mopping up of Ger- 
many and military jurisdiction over 
her in the interim period. But in 
the United Nations matter we are 
little further along than previously. 
Mr. Roosevelt appeared and chatted 


and with a splendid climax in the 
way of an appeal for Congressional 


informed than at the end of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference as to 


ganized for this bloody earth. We 


fore: that at least nothing has hap- 
pened in the way of irritations 
among the dominant powers to pre- 
vent such an organization.” 


Shells Hit Cologne; 
Ist Army Set For Kill 


(Continued from page 1) 
no signs of a Falaise or Seine re- 
treat as there were no major Ger- 
man forces between the rapidly 
advancing Yanks and Canadians. 

(A DNB military spokesman said 
on the lower Rhine the ist Ca- 
nadian Army has opened an attack 
on a wide front chiefly directed 
against Xanten. According to the 
spokesman, the Canadians were 
halted along the railroad line lead- 
ing to Xanten at the eastern fringe 
of the forest.) 

The clearance of the Meuse sec- 
tor continues, solidly aided by Al- 
lied medium and fighter bombers, 
which yesterday flew 15,000 sorties 
in attacks on enemy communica- 
tions and supply dumps. 

As the gap between the Ameri- 
cans and Canadians narrowed 
down, the whole weight of the Al- 
lied forces was punching the Ger- 
mans back southeast or northeast 
on to the Rhine bridgeheads. 

However, enemy resistance stiff- 
ened considerably throughout the 
Hochwald area. The Germans are 
attempting to hold the Canadians 
back from the Wesel crossing while 
pulling back from the southern 
Canadian flank, although the five- 
mile northward thrust by the 
Americans from Venlo has pos- 
sibly trapped a number of enemy 
troops attempting to escape the 
Canadians. 


RUNDSTEDT RETREATS 

21ST ARMY GROUP H@Q., March 
3 (AP)—Field Marshal Gerd von 
Rundstedt, executing a masterful 
retreat which so far has saved him 
from the terrible slaughter of Fal- 
aise Gap but lost almost 40,000 
prisoners, today was pulling his 
battered legions back across the 
Rhine in headlong flight. 

In the eight tempestuous days 
since Lt. Gen. William Simpson 
launched the 9th Army offensive, 
the Allies have clearly won the bat- 
tle of the western Rhine. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower's 
big guns are now shelling the great 
Rhine industrial city of Dussel- 
dorf and Americans are mopping 
up the suburb of Neuss on the west 
bank of the Rhine. On the east 
bank of the Rhine Allied airmen 
spotted long columns of German 
road transport moving south from 
the Dusseldorf area, with the rails 
heavy with traffic flowing in the 
same direction. The exact signific- 
ance of this was not clear unless it 
means that the German command 
has decided to abandon Dusseldorf. 

Thoburn Wiant, Associated Press 
correspondent, reported that the 
3rd Army, following the capture of 
a. took thirteen towns, advanc- 
ng u 
on a 45-mile front, taking prisoners 
estimated at 4,600. ' 


HEAVY AIR BLOW 

LONDON, March 3 (UP) — The 
U. S. Air Force Command an- 
nounced that 1,100 heavy American 
bombers attacked oil refineries in 
Brunswick and Magdeburg as well 
as Chemnitz and many other tar- 
gets today. 

The heavies, which were escorted 
by- 700 fighters, also strafed the 
Ruhland rail yards. 


Casualty 


STOCKHOLM, March 3 (AP)— 
The last foreign minister of Czecho- 
slovakia, Chwalkowsky, who signed 
the agreement establishing the 
German protectorate, was killed in 
an air raid Monday while driving 
his car outside Berlin, the Berlin 
correspondent of the Dagens Nyhe- 











ter sald today. 


with Congress and the people from |? 
a plush chair in the floor—earnestly | = 


cooperation but we are no further |; 


how permanent peace is to be or-|3 
can only repeat what we've said be- | ' 


to two and one-half miles, 





Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe in 
to smile about in the news of 
clubs. 


They don’t look happy and they aren’t. Joy Skylar, Matie 
Noel and Virginia Durso, who dance in the chorus at Billy 


SLIGHTLY BYRNED UP 






New York, don’t see anything 
the midnight curfew on night 
(Press Association Photo) 





Striking German POWs 
Aren’t Ready To Quit Yet 





CAMP PERRY, Ohio, March 3 
(UP)—Nearly 2,000 German PWs 
sulked in their barracks today after 
five successive bread and water 
meals, determined to remain on the 
thin ration rather than work, Col. 
E. C. McCormick, post commander, 
reported. 

He said the Germans showed no 


isigns of relenting and promised "the 


diet will be continued until the 
prisoners change their minds.” 

The bread and water menu came 
into effect after breakfast Thursday 
when prisoners refused to carry out 
work schedules in protest against 
what they called “harsh” camp 
rules. They also complained against 
the severity of orders issued by the 
post stockade officer. 

In another part of the camp, 180 
prisoners who were employed in a 
hospital near Cleveland and who 
touched off the strike by refusing 
to work are now in close confine- 
ment with nothing to eat save a 
daily pound of bread washed down 
with water. Fifth Service Command 
officers said solitary confinement 


Eisenhower Makes Tour 
Of 9th Army’s Positions 


NEUSS, Germany, March 3 (AP) 
—General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
toured the 9th Army front yester- 
day with Lt. Gen. William H. Simp- 
son, inspecting the fast-moving 
Dasile. 

The Supreme Commander came 
close to being caught in a German 
counterattack aYong the Erft River. 
A German tank force broke through 
a screen of American doughboys 
and came within two miles of where 
General Eisenhower was visiting. 
Thunderbolts rushed into the fight 
and knocked out five German tanks, 
| a the rest across the Erf 
ver. 








Quebec Legislature Raps 
King’s Conscription Plan 


QUEBEC CITY, March 3 (ANS) 
—The Quebec legislature by a vote 
of 67-5 today approved a motion 
protesting conscription of home de- 
fense forces for overseas service. 
The motion also expressed the re- 
gret that Prime Minister Macken- 
zie King abandoned “his most 
sacred engagements” in an about- 
face late last year. 





King ape tay a policy of partial 
conscription for overseas duty. 


ct 


for prisoners was not a violation of 
the Geneva Convention. 

Officers pointed out the prisoners 
had agreed to work. Otherwise they 
would have been sent to a western 
camp for. PWs who chose idleness, 

One source said the trouble rep- 
resented a clash between Hitler- 
bred youths who were trying to 
| assume control and older Germans. 

This was denied by a spokesman. 
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U. S. control of 16 Philippine is- 
lands, the others being: Homohon, 
Sukuan, Panoan, Dinagat, Leyte, 
Smar, Biliran, Marinduque, Min- 
doro, Bri, Capul, Berde, Luzon and 
Corregidor. 


PACIFIC FLEET UAR- 
TERS, March 3—Marine patrols 
probed within sight of the north 
coast of Iwo Jima today after the 
3rd Marine Division seized strategic 
Hill 362 and thrust another 1700 
yards in the fiery battle of ”Hell’s 
suburbs.” 

The Leathernecks, who had 
counted 7,127 dead Japs up to noon 
yesterday, also scored slight gains 
on the flanks. On the west coast 
the Japanese were still counterat- 
tacking fanatically. Less than one- 
third of the rocky northern tip of 
Iwo Jima is still Jap-held. 

(Meanwhile, encouraging news 
reached here from the "forgotten 
front” of China. Chinese forces 
have receptured Chaling, which 
flanked Japanese positions east of 
the Canton-Hankow railroad and is 
60 miles east of Hengyang.) 


Moscow Says Mihailovic 
On List As War Criminal 


LONDON, March 3 (AP)—Dragha 
Mihailovic, former Minister of Wat 
in King Peter’s exile government, 
has been listed as a war criminal 
by the Yugoslav station commission, 
Moscow radio announced. 

The Moscow radio said it had in- 
disputable evidence that Mihailovic, 
through his subordinate command: 
ers, was "in close contact with Ger- 
man and Italian invaders and took 
part with them in the extermination 
of people struggling for libert) 
The whereabouts of Mihailovic are 
not known but the London Daily 
Mail reported November 27 that he 
had arrived in Foggia, Italy, in 22 
American bomber. 
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(Courtesy of King Features Syndicate, distributed through CNS) 
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WELL, BEAYTIFUL, 
YOU HAD US INA 

FIDGET FoR AWHILE ! 
WHATS THE IDEA oF 
HAVING YOUR RIGHT 
HAND GAL POSE 46 













THE DRAGON LADY? 








THE DRAGON LADY Is A SYMBOL TO HER 
PEOPLE ... WHEN IT Is NECESSARY FoR ME TO 
GE AWAY, LITTLE HD SHEE DRESSES IN MY 
CLOTHES AND SHOWS HERSELF AT A DISTANCE 


TO THE RANK AND FILE _, IT REASSURES THEM! 





~ THE SO HANDSOME PATRICK 
RYAN 6 NOW A LIEUTENANT 
COMMANDER IN THE UNITED 
STATES NAVY ! THAT 5 GOOD! 













THE NAVY RADIO cd LIEUT. CHARLES 
SETUP HERE 'S GOING CHARLES ... THE 
TO WORK OUT VERY WELL |} NAME 15 ODD 
—iF THE JAPS LEAVE US / BUT NOT FAMILIAR 

ALONE AND --- Cr .. 1 WONDER. 























UEIT TERRY LEE 
YOu KNOW OF 
COURSE AND 
THIS 'S LIEUT 

CMARLES CHARLES! 
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PLEASE BE AT EASE, 
GENTLEMEN !.. Ouz . 
FACILITIES ORE MEAGRE 


LIEUT CHARLES 
CHARLES ..HMM.. 


- BUT VOU ARE MOST 


WELCOME . 








%S GIVING YOU HEAP BIG 
RECONNAISSANCE ! 








VAN... THE SMALL 

ONE, CHARLES \ ABouT IT. 
CHARLES, HIS FACE | SHE HAS 
6 FAMILIAR ...1T | YOU IN HER 
CLUTCHES aATMyY | SIGHTS, 


SHE VISITED 
IN BOSTON 
PERHAPS 2. 
I MEET SO 











OF COURSE SHE THE CINEMA irwar 

May BE THINKING SIT1...F REMEMBER 
NOW... ONCE IN HONG - 

KONG I SAW A FILM.. 


OF SOME MOVIE 

HERO!... MY FRIENDS 
At. TEic ME 1 
Be RESEMBLE --- 





(Courtesy Chi. Trib- New York News Syndicate, Inc., 








.. A FOLK TALE OF A MAIDEN ..WHO 
WAS BEFRIENDED BY SEVEN LITTLE 
MEN IT IS OF THE WITLESS ONE OF THE 
SEVEN THAT THIS CHARLES REMINDS ME / 
WHAT WAS HIS NAME @.. 
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